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I. ITS DOCTRINAL POSITION 


The writer does not conceive that the gospel of the Nazarene 
was intended to satisfy the intellectually curious, or to indulge 


those who are emotionally hysterical; still less was it the establish- 
ment of a model reformatory, in which the observance of certain 
petty rules is the path to glory. 

The message of Jesus Christ was given to satisfy the hunger 
of the heart for a personal relationship with the living God, for 
the knitting together in human fellowship those who love God, 
for the consolation of sins forgiven, and for the assurance that 
our departed loved ones are in God’s keeping. The gospel of 
Christ does not come to us with the musty smell of libraries, but 
redolent of the sweet-smelling breezes of Galilee, and the scent 
of plowed fields and herded sheep. It was expressed in the language 
of peasants, and made its appeal to rich and poor, without reference 
to any background of intellectual culture or aesthetic taste. In 
its content Christ is “the life.”” “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us” in order that we “might have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” Its work was to be that of giving new life 
to dying men, and for this purpose the Spirit of God was to “brood 
on the face of the waters,” and produce a new creature, who was 
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to inhabit a new earth; but to do this the regenerated were to 
remain in the world, though not be of the world. 

In describing Christ St. Paul* has this biological renewal of the 
human race in mind, when he speaks of Him as the ‘second Adam,” 
by connection with whom “all men are to be.made alive.” 

In the accomplishment of man’s regeneration, Christ promises 
the Comforter, who shall guide men into all truth, and, in the 
writer’s judgment, the fundamental difference between the his- 
toric churches and the dissenting bodies lies in the emphasis which 
the former put upon the gift and work of the Holy Spirit, as oper- 
ating through an organism known as the Holy Catholic church. 

If the purpose of this paper is to emphasize the essential doc- 
trines of the Episcopal church, as differentiating it from other 
religious bodies with which it finds itself in sympathy, but not 
in corporate union, then I shall place the emphasis upon these two 
statements of the historic creeds: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of life,” and “I believe in one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” It is here that the divergence lies, and it is 
here that the difficulties connected with reunion rest. 

The Episcopal church believes in the Holy Ghost, the third 
person of the Blessed Trinity, the Author of all life, operating 
through an organism which Christ founded, and which He endowed 
at Pentecost with His Holy Spirit, so that whosoever was added 
to this organism was in the process of being saved, as the indi- 
vidual co-operated with the gift of life thus bestowed upon him. 
In other words, the Christian church is a living organism and 
not a human creation. In saying this I wish to point out how 
Christ seemed to have this in view, and how it fits in with His 
conception of what the church is. 

There are three elemental laws of all life, which govern and 
limit it: 

1. The law of birth—Before life can exist it must be born, 
and that birth is not of man’s devising, but it is the gift of God, 
for, as St. Paul says, “We are saved by grace, and that not of our- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” Now man cannot create a grain 


tThe use of the prefix “St.” and the capitalization of pronouns referring to 
Christ in this article are in accordance with the author’s request.—Eprrors. 
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of corn, neither can he produce in himself the germs of eternal 
life. So Christ says, ‘Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” In answer 
to this Nicodemus objected that a man could not be born when 
he is old, and Christ replied, ‘‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” 

It would seem, and the historic church has always so inter- 
preted it, that the act of baptism was God’s Spirit acting to give 
the baptized the possibilities of eternal life. In short, baptism is 
the birth into a new creation, by the incorporation of the individ- 
ual into Christ’s body. This is borne out by St. Paul’s statement 
to the Galatians that “as many as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ,” and by his statement to the Corinthians, 
“For by one spirit we are all baptized into one body.” At any 
rate the church, in its baptismal office, so interpreted it, for the 
liturgy says, “‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to this Thy servant, that he 
may be born again.” 

2. The law of nourishment.—The one that is born must be 
fed such food as the nature of his life requires. In this case, the 
one admitted into the kingdom is to feed on such food as the Author 
of life may provide. ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” It was in the light 
of such teaching that He subsequently said, “Take, eat, this is 
My Body,” “Drink ye all of this, This is My Blood.” It was in 
the same sense that St. Paul criticized the Corinthian church, and 
said that they were sickly and asleep, because they received the 
Holy Communion without discerning the Lord’s body. In the 
same way the catechism of the Episcopal church teaches its 
members that, in receiving the Holy Communion, their souls are 
strengthened and refreshed by the body and blood of Christ, as 
their bodies are by the bread and wine. And so, likewise, we pray 
in the liturgy, ‘“‘Grant that we may so eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink His blood, that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His body, and our souls washed by His most precious 
blood, and that we may evermore dwell in Him, and He in us.” 

3. The law of adaptation.—If it be objected that this view 
of religion is a mechanical one, and does not give play to the 
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initiative of the individual, we acknowledge that such is the danger 
of sacramental religion, but that there is a third law of life which 
so modifies the danger as to make it follow the analogy of all life. 
To be born and to be fed merely gives one the background of 
action, and the law of adaptation comes in to separate the fit 
from the unfit. It was the same Lord who said, “Except you 

become as a little child” and “Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees you cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Hence birth is not enough, 
and nourishment is not enough. They merely provide one with 
the potentialities of life. What is necessary is teachableness and 
conscious effort. One must not confuse the elements that are 
essential to life with the essentials that are equally necessary to 
live effectively. 

The sacraments are not mechanical substitutes for effort, but 
rather essential preludes to eternal life. The life itself is lived 
by those who, having obeyed the first two laws of life, are willing 
to exert themselves in the adaptation of their life to God’s will 
and God’s righteousness. The baptized person becomes a child 
of God, but, as a child of God, he must exert himself by adapting 
his life to the laws of the Kingdom. 

4. The gift of the Spirit—If I were to put my finger upon the 
vital doctrine that differentiated members of the Episcopal church 
from those of other Protestant churches, it would be in their inter- 
pretation of those articles of the creed to which I have referred, 
regarding belief in the Holy Spirit and the Holy Catholic church. 

If you were to have asked a Christian immediately after our 
Lord’s Ascension what Christ had left to His church, he could have 
replied somewhat as follows: “He left us two sacraments, twelve 
apostles who bore record of His life and teaching, and the promise 
of the Comforter, so we are waiting here in Jerusalem, until we 
shall be endued with power from on high, before the apostles 
will baptize anybody, or celebrate the Lord’s Supper, or do any 
missionary work.”’ 

May I indicate, by a few successive quotations, from the gospel, 
just what emphasis is placed upon this gift of the Holy Spirit by 
the historic church ? 
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And the Spirit of God brooded over the face of the waters (Genesis). 


And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 


shall grow out of his roots, and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him 
(Isaiah). 


And it shall come to pass afterward that I will pour out My Spirit upon 
all flesh (Joel). 


And in the days of those kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed (Daniel). 


And Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway out of the water, 
and, lo! the heavens were opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God 
descending, like a dove, and lighting upon Him (St. Matthew). 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised (St. Luke). 


And upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it (St. Matthew). 


But the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life (St. John). 


Nevertheless it is a good thing for you that I go away, for if I go not away 
the Spirit will not come unto you (St. John). 


Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth (St. John). 


And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost (St. John). 

And, behold, I send the promise of My Father upon you, but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem until ye shall be endued with power from on high (St. Luke). 

But ye shall receive power after the Holy Ghost is come upon you (Acts). 


And there appeared cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost (Acts). 


Then Peter said unto them, Repent and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts). 


And the Lord added to the Church daily such as were being saved (Acts). 


I do not quote these texts to prove anything, but merely to 
indicate the doctrinal position of the church regarding its belief 
in the Holy Ghost, and in the Holy Catholic church, viz., that 
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Christ founded an organism, which He endowed with the Holy © 
Ghost, and to which, by the act of baptism, and in the receiving 
of the Holy Communion, were added those who are regarded as 
members of the household of faith. 

The Episcopal church believes that the “‘Word became flesh” 
and assumed a new humanity which Christ communicated to 
the living organism which he founded, so that it became the mys- 
tical body of Christ; also that to this church, thus founded, He 
gave His Holy Spirit, and that this Holy Spirit is the energizing 
power, a regenerating force, operating in baptism, in the Lord’s 
Supper, in preaching of the word, in the ministry of reconciliation, 
to perpetuate Christ’s life, by communicating, to those who in 
baptism have put on Christ, and who in the Holy Eucharist are 
fed by Christ’s body and blood, the remission of their sins, and 
bestowal of eternal life. 

This leads me naturally to the polity of this church, and what 
is meant by apostolic succession, and by the historic episcopate. 


II. ITS CHURCH POLITY 


When we examine the causes for the present lack of unity in 
the church we will find, in almost every instance, the immediate 
cause was the failure of the clergy to live the kind of lives that 
zealous folk expected them to live. It has been the peculiar 
delusion of the faithful that a priest must be a sort of superman. 
If you follow Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Wesley, and the rest you 
will find that it was the failure of the clergy to live spiritual lives 
that caused the defection from the established order. 

It is easy to trace, in the Wycliffe reformation, the various 
steps by which it proceeded: (a) the standard of clerical life was 
condemned; (6) the validity of the sacraments, administered by 
unworthy men, was impugned; (c)the value of both ministry and 
sacraments was challenged; (d) the sacredness of the church, as 
an external medium of divine grace, was denied; (e) the idea of 
a spiritual church, without foundation or walls, was put forth; 
(f) the theory that matter is evil, or is not of essential value; that 
all forms are carnal, leading up to the gnostic theories of modern 
cults about matter ‘and spirit, which became popular; (g) the 
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sanctity of marriage, which is the foundation of the home, gave way 
to the loose ideas of divorce, and the disintegration of the home 
became the suicide of the state. 

Now this church has never accepted the premise upon which 
this theory of a purely spiritual church is based, but starting from 
the fact that “the Word is made flesh”’ believes in the sanctity 
of matter, of marriage, of sacraments, of the external church, and 
of the sacred ministry. The church does not believe that the 
abuse of a thing is sufficient reason for its disuse, and it meets 
the current aphorism that the corn is important but the husk is 
worthless, by reminding the critic that no good farmer tries to 
grow corn without husks, and that the husk is of vital importance 
until the corn is matured. We go back, therefore, to the state- 
ment of St. John, in meeting the gnostic heresies of his time, that 
many deceivers are come into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, and that this is a deceiver and 
an anti-Christ." 

The church rests its case upon the fact that the church is a 
historic’ fact, that it possesses outward and visible form as well 
as inward and spiritual grace, and that no abuse of this organism 
by sporadic failures can or does vitiate or annul the proper use of 
those instruments of God’s grace. It seems necessary to say this 
before we lay down the principle of the ministry, to which the 
church has always tenaciously held, and which it must continue 
to hold, unless the principle involved is unimportant or incorrect. 
It is a significant fact that the last spoken word of the Master 
to the body of the faithful was that they should be “witnesses 
of Him to the uttermost parts of the earth,” and that the first 
recorded act of that same body was to elect a successor to Judas, 
who was chosen to be a witness with them of Christ’s resurrection. 
It is this idea that the gospel which was declared unto them was 
to be preserved in its essential verities that filled St. Paul with that 
indignation at the charge that he had altered the gospel, which 
caused him to say to the Galatians, “Though we, or an angel 
from Heaven, preach any other gospel than that we have preached,” 
and again ‘“‘than that which we have received, let him be accursed.” 


II John 1:7. 
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And again, he regards the “‘deposit of faith” as something which 
must not be a subject of speculation, but rather a sacred trust 
that is to be zealously safeguarded. 

It is this twofold connection, (a) that Christ gave to His church, 
and not to the world, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and (6) that Christ 
gave to His church a norm, or germ, of the faith that was to be 
zealously guarded, and guarded, that made some form of organi- 
zation essential to these trusts. He himself never minimized the 
value of the material, but even sanctified it. He even respected 
the ceremonies of the Jewish law, and utilized the agencies of 
the ancient covenant. So he ministered to men by the word 
of His mouth, and the touch of His hand, and it was these simple 
agencies that the church preserved as the means of perpetuating 
its identity and mission. The church treasured the words of 
Christ in administering baptism and the Lord’s supper, so that 
the minister should use the words of Christ, and not his own. In 
like manner, when the church received from Christ, at Pentecost, 
the Holy Spirit, which He had promised, it preserved the gift by 
the laying-on of hands, thereby bestowing the gift, and publicly 
identifying the one on whom the gift has been bestowed. 

If I may be pardoned for again explaining the fact from the 
testimony of the Scriptures, I would say that after Pentecost, 
and never before, there was a definite conviction in the apostles’ 
minds that, by the laying-on of hands, a certain gift was bestowed, 
and a certain responsibility acquired. In Acts 6:6 certain men 
were set apart for the office of a deacon by the laying-on of hands 
and prayer. In Acts 8:15 the apostles who were at Jerusalem 
followed Philip to Samaria, laid their hands upon those whom 
Philip had baptized, but who had not yet received the Holy 
Ghost, and these converts received the Holy Ghost. Again in 
Acts 19:6 those who had been baptized by John the Baptist were 

_Tebaptized by St. Paul. ‘“‘And when St. Paul had laid his hands upon 
them the Holy Ghost came upon them.” Again in Acts 13:3 
certain men going forth as missionaries were sent out with the lay- 
ing-on of hands and with prayer. So St. Paul charged St. Timothy 
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not to neglect the gift that was given to him by the laying-on of 
hands, and he in turn was charged to lay hands on no man sud- 
denly. And what does this show? Merely that the church had a 
gift and a commission both of which were bestowed in this manner. 

Now the Episcopal church, contrary to popular belief, has no 
theory about the apostolic succession, or the historic episcopate, 
beyond the fact that it is the ancient method of preserving the 
continuity of the church, and bestowing the gift of Pentecost, by 
which the church is to be led into all truth. You cannot preserve 
any society, which has a gift and a message, without guaranteeing 
its continuous identity by some authorized form of installing offi- 
cers and bestowing powers, and this must be done, in every case, 
by those officers who have the gift and the message to communicate. 
The question whether bishops were an apostolic order, or whether 
government by bishops is an essential part of the episcopal hier- 
archy, is a different and subsidiary question. 

The essential things are (a) Was there a gift at Pentecost, 
called the gift of the Holy Ghost, which is essential to that unity 
of the spirit which the apostle recommends, and which is really 
the corporate unity of the society ? and (b) Was the administration 
of the laying-on of hands the means by which the various officers 
of the church were publicly set apart and designated? And has 
anyone since had any authority to break the continuity by sub- 
stituting some other principle ? 

The exercise of episcopal authority in Dioceses is unquestion- 
ably a later growth, and not essential to the principle that the 
organization which Christ founded has continuously existed as 
the vessel in which certain sacred deposits have been kept, and 
that, notwithstanding its spots and wrinkles, it is the church which 
Christ will present to the Father, without those spots and wrinkles 
which have disfigured it on earth. The church believes that to 
abandon the principle of the ministry because certain ministers 
have fallen down in personal character is to disintegrate the 
church’s witnessing function, and to scatter the gifts of Pentecost 
to the four winds of heaven, so that the Holy Ghost, working 
through the chosen organism, will no longer guide men into truth, 
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but burden them by the very confusion of tongues which the 
unity of the spirit was intended to prevent. 

But this leads me to the third division of this paper, which is 
the mediating principle which the church feels that it has to offer 
to a bewildered and divided Christendom. 


Ill. THE MEDIATING PRINCIPLE 


The fundamental principle of church unity lies in the matter of 
the authority that controls one’s faith and practice. Such author- 
ity may be one’s own personal decision, or one’s own interpretation 
of the Bible, or one may see in religion a corporate authority, 
which must be respected, as one respects the authority of the 
state. This corporate authority may speak through the Papacy, 
or it may be, as it is in the Episcopal church, an authority similar 
to that exercised by the state. In any case, there is a difficulty in 
effecting a corporate unity between those who respect no corporate 
authority in matters of religion, and those who regard such author- 
ity as absolutely essential to any fellowship or unity of the spirit. 

What is this idea of authority, as recognized in the Episcopal 
church? It is very much like that which one respects as a mem- 
ber of this Republic. It is based upon a definite constitution, 
interpreted, not as the individual chooses, but as certain recog- 
nized courts decide. Authority in the state is a matter of con- 
stitutional enactment and universal practice. This may seem a 
difficult thing to realize in the sphere of religion, but it is exactly 
what the church means to us. It does not give us an oracular, 
or infallible, answer to all questions, because oracular infallibility 
is not a human attribute, but it does give us an adequate tribunal, 
before which essential matters can be decided with sufficient 
definiteness to maintain the principles for which the organization 
exists. It is not so essential that the courts shall speak with 
infallibility, as it is that they be sufficiently correct to insure life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Just as in the nation, so in the church, there are constitutional 
questions which are definitely established, and which have been 
officially affirmed, as determining the outward marks or charac- 
teristics of the church’s authority. 
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1. There is a faith, or a recitation of facts, set forth in the 
Apostles’ Creed, which is the norm of faith for the members of this 
church. This Faith, so far as the divinity of Christ, and the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit are concerned, is more particularly defined 
in the Nicene Creed. 

2. There is a ministry which, like the official body of the state, 
is chosen in a constitutional manner, and inaugurated according 
to the precedent of universal usage. 

3. There are two sacraments that are generally or universally 
essential to membership in the church, and without which the 
church ceases to function as an instrument of divine grace. 

4. There are the canonical Scriptures, which the church recog- 
nizes as containing all things necessary to salvation. 

In other words, the church, like any other society, has the 
marks or characteristics of a society, viz.: It began with certain 
charter members, Christ and the apostles; it has a definite gospel 
to preach, and definite rites to perform, and it does this through 
a ministry, officially chosen and designated for the work, not by 
any method but by the method that has the sanction of immemorial 
usage. The church is, therefore, to a churchman what the United 
States government, as symbolized by its flag, is to an American 
citizen. It is, in very truth, the body of Christ. 

We now come to the practical attitude of this church to the 
question of church unity. Why is church unity desirable? It 
is not because the church claims a superiority over other eccle- 
siastical bodies that it seems to stand aloof, any more than a citizen 
who is a patriotic American necessarily claims that America is 
better than England. It is rather because the church stands for 
certain principles which the churchman believes are essential to 
the purpose for which the church was organized. 

What is that purpose? It may be best expressed in the words 
of St. Paul, that we Christians are endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. The churchman believes 
that to ignore the principle of the church’s lasting continuity as a 
brotherhood or kingdom is to substitute just the opposite note, so 
that men, for the past three hundred years, have been endeavoring 
to keep a uniformity in the bonds of prejudice. If anyone thinks 
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that we are interested in maintaining the distinctive character 
of the church, as set forth in the Lambeth quadrilateral, merely 
because we feel that we are superior to other people, he misses 
the point for which the church was organized. 

The church is that body to which was given the gift of the 
Spirit, in order that it might be guided into all truth, kept from 
disastrous error, and that it might be a brotherhood, in which 
the Holy Spirit would have opportunity to bind men together 
into corporate unity of life (as we Americans are), not into me- 
chanical uniformity of opinion (as we Americans are not). 

I might illustrate the ideal of spiritual unity which the church 
sets forth by comparing our individual beliefs to the notes of an 
organ. These beliefs range all the way from the modern ideas 
of a Congregationalist to the medieval ideas of a Roman Catho- 
lic. The present practice is for each note to be played from a 
separate console, and the result is not harmony, but discord. The 
_ church believes that all these notes are legitimate sounds, and 
have their place on the keyboard, but that they must be assembled 
with relation to a single console. In short, that the mission of 
the church has been, from the beginning, to unify and harmonize 
into one body all the various characteristics and varieties of 
religious experience, so that each may have its appropriate place, 
and no note be permitted to cipher, but so rightly to divide the 
word of truth that each note should have its proper place. 

In short, the genius of this church is such that it does not 
believe any federation of churches is adequate to represent the 
corporate unity that Christ designed for His church, and that the 
breaking up of the church into scattered fragments is a calamity 
in the spiritual kingdom, equal to the separation of the states in 
the federal state—in short, that the church can never adequately 
function in society, and teach the world the winsomeness of Christ, 
until men love those with whom they disagree as to opinion well 
enough to break bread at the same table, and function in the 
same corporate state. 

The church believes that Christ was not crucified to make men 
opinionated to the point of separation on the one side, that His 
Incarnation was incomplete if it did not bind men together on certain 
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fundamental convictions on the other, and that the same liberty 
of opinion, and the same unity of action which we have in 
the state, is the only adequate presentation of the Incarnate 
Christ. 

Believing this, the church is tremendously interested in the 
question of church unity, but has little faith in schemes of con- 
federation, which are put forth as substitutes for such unity. If 
the church could feel that they were really preludes to such unity 
she would have a profound interest therein. 

What then, do we, as a church, want men to do? Is it simply 
to swallow our whole pabulum? WNotatall. What we have asked, 
and we believe it is our task now, is to study, to pray, to confer. 
We have certain things that we believe are essential to church 
unity. So have they. Very well, let us endeavor to reconcile 
them as far as we can; not ignore them, nor, by asking each man 
to give up his convictions, hope to create a maximum of spiritual 
force, which must go back to definite convictions for its motive 
power. The Bishop of Chicago has well said, “Church unity, 
not as the minimum of convictions, but as the maximum of con- 
victions.” We fully realize the attitude with which these pro- 
posals are apt to be met, and that we shall be accused of forcing 
our convictions on others. We have sense enough to know that 
this cannot be. But we do occupy a unique place, not by any 
forethought of ours, but by the fact that we have brought down 
to these times the old ways, and by the further fact that we are 
the only ecclesiastical organization in the United States that 
includes in its official membership all the phases of theology, from 
that of the Congregationalist to that of the Roman Catholic. 

We are, therefore, prepared to contribute this much to the 
cause of unity, and that is, whatever may be our other faults, we 
have a principle of inclusion which actually includes everyone who 
can subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed, whether he believes in prayer 
meetings or auricular confession. For we certainly do this. Can 
any other religious body say the same? And do you not really 
believe that it is the will of Christ, not that these extremes should 
tolerate one another in separate dwellings, but that they should 
love one another in the same household? It was a significant fact, 
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at the recent General Convention of this church, that two of the 
most important matters to be considered were whether we could 
ordain Congregationalists to our priesthood without incorpor- 
ating them into our society, and on the other hand whether we 
could continue missionaries in the service of this church who say 
“Ave Marias” and hold the service of the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the Episcopal church 
that it is dissatisfied with itself, and it is this fact that causes it 
to reach out for greater light and greater service. And I believe 
that so long as a man or a religious party or a church is satisfied 
with itself it is absolutely hopeless from the standpoint of church 
unity, or spiritual vision. 


Iv. ITS PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


The basic principle of the church’s program is to be found in 
the parting words of the Master to his disciples, “But ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, 


and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” This 
determines the program of the church as a missionary organiza- 
tion and also sets forth the method in which that program is to 
be carried out. We are first to strengthen our stakes in Jerusalem 
and Judaea and then lengthen our cords to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

The baptized member of the church has enlisted with a definite 
vow of service, ‘‘to be Christ’s faithful-soldier,’’ and he there- 
fore becomes an instrument of Christ’s command that we “go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

The program of the church may therefore be divided into 
four parts. 

1. The duty of strengthening the stakes in Jerusalem.—I take 
it that this refers to our home church or parish, and lays upon 
every member of the parish to be a witness to Christ in the locality 
of his immediate influence. The church exists for the community 
where it exists, and is therefore interested in all forms of social 
service which will benefit the community that it serves. 
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a) Time was when the church was the sole guardian of educa- 
tion. Schools and colleges were all a part of the church’s mission 
and had a church foundation. When the state had been suffi- 
ciently imbued with the importance of education, it took over edu- 
cation and supported it by compulsory taxation. This created a 
system much better financed than that which the church could em- 
ploy, and so the church passed on to the state the bulk of its 
educational program. Unfortunately the state did not include 
Christian ethics and religious training in its curriculum, and the 
world has a system of education which produces the wisdom of this 
world without the peace of God. 

The late European war has demonstrated the danger of training 
men to think but not to pray. The church has, however, retained 
the education of a favored few in church schools for boys and for 
girls, but which unfortunately for lack of support can house only 
those who can pay the tuition, with a few scholarships. 

In the field of education, the church has developed a peculiar 
genius for these training schools for boys and girls, and is the 
patron of many more which are not under church direction. Of 
the colleges which formerly were regarded as church ‘institutions, 
most of them have been secularized. Those which have remained 
distinctively church institutions have been hampered by lack of 
support or have gone out of existence entirely. The church has 
many schools, however, among the Indians, mountain whites, and 
negroes, where a distinctively Christian education is given those 
whose traditions have not been Christian, and who lack the home 
training that all our children are supposed to enjoy. Of course 
the church retains in its Sunday schools a touch with her own 
children and those who are committed to her care, but the time 
allotted is inadequate, and the demands of secular schools upon 
the time of boys and girls leaves the church powerless to give a 
religious education adequate to meet the unrest of the age. 

Our army life brought out what a small proportion of the young 
men of America had any definite religious convictions or training. 
You cannot cover the principles of eternal life in one desultory 
hour a week. The church is meeting this problem with a system 
of training known as the “Christian Nurture Series,” which 
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requires trained teachers and produces the most satisfactory results 
that have been attained. 

But the problem before the church today is the adequate train- 
ing of the young to meet the temptations of the age. Our uni- 
versities, which were once the strongholds of the faith, are in most 
instances indifferent or unsympathetic in surrounding students with 
distinctly Christian influences, and the church is studying the prob- 
lem of how to bring the gospel and ethics of Christ upon the cam- 
pus, thus far with indifferent success. 

b) The church recognizes its obligation to care for the sick, the 
homeless, and the outcast, and in proportion to its size and strength 
maintains more hospitals, orphanages, shelters, and hostels than 
any other religious body in this country except possibly the Ro- 
man Catholics. At one time the church had entire charge of the 
sick and poor, but here too the state caught the idea, imposed 
taxes, and took the greater part of this work out of the hands of 
the church. And yet the state has failed to surround its county 
almshouses and hospitals with the winsome grace that causes the 
poor to accept them gladly, and the church still supplies many 
of these agencies for the use of the poor and needy. 

c) The church finds itself hampered by the divisions of Chris- 
tendom in conducting the work of social service in large cities and 
rural communities. Religious prejudice is too easily inflamed to 
make it possible for the church to work as a distinctively church 
institution, both to command financial support and also to secure 
the attendance of those whom it would benefit. But the church 
has done a tremendous work in furnishing the background of a 
very large percentage of social workers, who while affiliated with 
secular settlement work, owe their own inspiration and training 
to the Episcopal church. 

d) The Episcopal church has endeavored to resist the trend 
of Protestant churches in abandoning unprofitable fields in down- 
town city districts, and in nearly every city of any magnitude the 
Episcopal church either has a church which is maintained in these 
quarters, or else has substituted a settlement house when the church 
itself has been forced to move. No one who has studied the 
situation in the large centers of population can fail to see that 
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the Episcopal church has a distinct mission to these localities, which 
it endeavors to fulfil. 

2. Our duty to Judaea.—I presume this may be regarded as a 
suitable caption for our rural communities as distinguished from 
the city problem. It is a sad mess, and one which sharply rebukes 
the divisions of Christendom. Recent surveys in the eastern states 
have shown many towns in which ancient substantial buildings, 
signs of former religious fervor, are untenanted and the people 
absolutely unshepherded. In the West, where missionary boards 
have heavily subsidized the undignified scramble, there are more 
churches than piety and more strife than winsomeness. The 
various movements for interchurch activity have striven to un- 
scramble the situation, but with indifferent success. The Episco- 
pal church has barely maintained itself for the past thirty years 
in these communities. Its offer of quiet reverence and sane ethics 
finds few takers in the revival-swept localities of the West. 

These two problems confront us, first, how to rehabilitate re- 
ligion where it has passed on in the older settlements, and secondly, 
how to carry on and maintain our influence in the heavily sub- 
sidized regions of the West. Some of the best work of the church 
has been done in meeting the rural problem, but not enough to 
form a policy which can command adequate support and suitable 
workers. 

3. Our duty to Samaria.—The Samaritans were an alien people 
in the Holy Land, brought there by circumstances but forming 
a religious problem in the heart of Jewry. We have the same 
problem in our Indians, our negroes, and our orientals, as well as 
our immigrants from Christian Europe. They all need to be 
Americanized, and many need to be Christianized. 

The Episcopal church, led by such leaders as Bishop Whipple 
and Bishop Hare, made a lodgment among the Indians in an early 
day, and in many localities we have a large and flourishing Indian 
work in which we have attained good results. The quiet dignity 
of the service appeals to the instincts of the red man. Among 
the negroes we had a chance and lost it, partly through our own 
carelessness and indifference, and partly through the emotional 
nature of the negro, which sought its excitement in other channels. 
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Wherever the church has maintained its negro work, it has shown 
its influence in the stability and character of its members. Bishop 
Dudley, who was our great authority on negro work, once said 
that he never knew a negro member of our church to be found 
in a race riot or a penitentiary, and my own experience as priest 
in charge for several years of a negro mission bears out the truth 
of his statement. One wonders whether emotional natures should 
be fed on emotional religion, or whether it is the very thing that 
they ought not to have. Among orientals in our own country 
the Episcopal church has made very little attempt at constructive 
work, although in places where the Chinese and Japanese gather 
in large numbers, there have been local congregations built up. 
This is especially true in Hawaii and California. 

4. Our duty to the uttermost parts of the earth—In our foreign 
mission work the Episcopal church in this country divides the 
field with the Church of England and does not enter any British 
territory. Our work is therefore confined to China, Japan, and 
a small work in Africa. We have not as a rule entered territory 
in which the Roman Catholic church had a priority right. Of 
course since the Roman church does not consider that we have 
any priority rights, this is not with us a principle so much as it 
is a customary courtesy. Of late years conditions have caused us 
to enter Brazil, Mexico, the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, where we have established an Episcopal organization and 
are doing a good work. 

The work of the foreign field of the Episcopal church has been 
of a highly intensive character. Our schools, hospitals, and col- 
leges are the best that we can produce, and rank first among the 
educational institutions of the Orient. Our refusal to admit con- 
verts without careful catechetical instruction for a period of months 
has kept down our numbers, but increased our influence. It is 
for this policy of careful training that the church stands, and it 
is the need of the hour. 

Some years ago I was talking with a gentleman of large affairs 
who had interests in the Orient and was a member of the Epis- 
copal church, and who said that he did not believe in foreign mis- 
sions. I said to him, ‘‘What would you say to one of your clerks 
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who might come to you and say, ‘Mr. , I do not believe 
in your opening a branch office in China’? Would you not say, 
‘Young man, go back to your desk and attend to your own affairs’ ? 
Well, that young man is more important in your concern than 
you are in God’s world. Your duty as a Christian is not to air 
your views, but to do your Master’s will.” 

It is in this spirit of doing the Master’s will that the Episcopal 
church is undertaking its program, and when it can enlist its own 
constituency to believe in that program, it will then justify itself 
in the eyes of God. At present we are engaged in a nation-wide 
campaign to arouse our own members to see the need of a vision 
such as Christ had, and also of the self-sacrifice to make that vision 
a reality. In the past we have had the odium of being the church 
of the prosperous, but with none of the blessings that are supposed 
to accrue. Today, like the United States government, we are 
making our appeal to the rank and file of the church, and the 
indications are that they see the vision and will back it up. 

The Episcopal church has strengthened its status by the fidelity 
with which it has borne witness to the faith, with the advantage 
of a liturgical service which embodies the faith, so that what may 
be asserted in the pulpit is rectified by that which is said in the 
service. The church has a constituency that has been more inter- 
ested in public service outside of the church than in the work of 
the church itself, and the leavening influence of the church in the 
nation has been very great. It is beginning to realize the neces- 
sity of appealing to its own constituency to get behind its own 
work, and if the results of the nation-wide campaign are commen- 
surate with present indications, the Episcopal church has entered 
upon a new era of aggressive work in Jerusalem, Judaea, Samaria, 
and unto the ends of the earth. 





CAN THEOLOGY BE MADE AN EMPIRICAL SCIENCE? 
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The answer to be given to the question proposed in the title of 
this paper will plainly depend upon the answer to the logically 
prior question: What is an empirical science? ‘This question is 
not an easy one, and I do not wish the view that I shall here present 
to be taken dogmatically, as though I thought it the only possible 
view. There are certain intricacies and subtleties involved in the 
matter here at issue upon which thinkers may well differ. The 
first step in the answer to our question, however, is simple enough, 
and indeed so obvious as scarcely to need mention. I refer, namely, 
to the tautologous fact that an empirical science must be based 
upon experience. It must be based upon experience in two senses. 
First of all, it cannot, like a purely logical or mathematical science, 
be built upon postulates alone. As Professor Macintosh has well 
pointed out in the recent book which, I take it, initiated the present 
discussion of the nature of theology, an empirical science must have 
as a basis some “‘pre-scientific experience of the object.” Thus 
“there is a pre-botanical experience and knowledge of plants which 
is the necessary preliminary to starting upon scientific botanical 
investigation.”* Further than this, an empirical science involves 
what one might call a scientific experience of its object. That is 
to say it can recognize no facts as genuine until they have been 
verified by further experience. The reason for the need of this 
verification and the nature of it can be understood only after some 
discussion on the nature of science and its purposes. 

The origin of science is chiefly practical. Necessity is its 
mother. Man finding himself confronted by an indifferent Nature, 
which might equally crush him or nourish him according to his 
reaction, found it necessary for his very survival that he should 


* Theology as an Empirical Science, p. 91. 
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both look out for Nature and utilize her. Now the precondition 
of his being able to do either of these essential things was that 
he should know what to expect. Without some prevision of the 
future, on the basis of the present and the past, wisely directed 
conduct would be out of the question. Fortunately for man he 
discovered early in his career that there are certain uniformities 
in the course of nature, that certain sequences of situations are 
recurrent. The first condition of wise conduct, therefore, was the 
identification of situations. The second condition sprang out of his 
pigmy size and his puny strength. The utilization of Nature in 
anything more than microscopic degree demanded the co-operation 
of many men upon a single task. But such co-operation necessi- 
tated communication. They must perceive or at least conceive 
the same situation if they were to operate upon it in unison. The 
situation must be capable of identification not only by the individual 
man but by all the many co-operating individuals. If their efforts 
were to be united upon a given object, that object must be common 
to them all, verifiable by them all. The general outlines of the 
situation thus drawn obviously apply as truly (and much more 
completely) in the most modern laboratory as in the first human 
effort at objective description and co-operation. The very nature 
and purpose of science thus determine absolutely and forever the 
nature of the scientific fact. A scientific fact is one that is describ- 
able in terms capable of communication to all rational beings, and 
capable of verification by all properly equipped observers. A 
thing or event not thus verifiable is not objective and not a fact 
for science. It may be perfectly real, but it is not something of 
which science can take cognizance, for the obvious reason that, 
being unverifiable, it is incapable of entering into the common 
system of social knowledge which all may recognize and which all 
may utilize in dealing with nature. From all of which it follows, 
plainly enough, that empirical science is limited to objects and 
events presented to human experience, and verifiable in human 
experience. 

All this, I suppose, is sufficiently elementary and simple; but 
it brings us, quite unawares perhaps, into the presence of certain 
subtle misunderstandings which can be avoided only by making 
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rather nice distinctions. If science deals only with objects and 
events presented to human experience, it may be asked, must one 
not conclude that human experience is the real object of science ? 
And if this is the case have we not reduced physics to psychology, 
and made over the whole “choir of Heaven and furniture of earth” 
into nothing more objective than the circle of our own “‘ideas”’ ? 
Here is a difficulty, surely, and one that we can get out of only 
by facing it courageously and making at least a start upon some 
epistemological theory. Fortunately we shall not have to go very 
far in the theory of knowledge, and the suggestion I shall make is, 
I think, compatible with more than one type of epistemology. It is 
not true, I would answer, that in studying those things which are 
presented to our experience and verifiable in our experience we 
are studying our states of consciousness or our ideas. When I 
think of my friend—that is, when I have in my mind a concept or a 
memory image of my friend—I am not thinking of the thought of 
my friend: I am thinking of him. He is the object of my thought, 
and I think of him by having a concept of him. To have a concept 
of him is to think of him. In like manner to have a percept of a 
tulip is to perceive a tulip. I do not perceive my perception: I 
perceive the tulip. And I do so by having the percept. Our 
percepts and concepts and memory images are the tools with which 
we perceive and conceive and remember our various objects. In 
all these processes certain qualities are presented to us as qualities 
of the objects. These qualities are never taken or meant by us as 
qualities of our mental states; and frequently they are absolutely 
not to be discovered by the most careful introspection within the 
images which constitute the nucleus of our psychic states. They 
are qualities which we mean, qualities which the action of the 
external world upon us makes us mean; and which inevitably we, 
one and all, refer to the objects or events of which external nature 
consists. This is what is meant when it is said that we find this 
and that quality in a natural object. When I apply a tape-measure 
to this table I find it three feet long; when you do the same, you 
find it three feet long; and everyone else putting himself in the 
same situation finds the same results. The quality of being three 
feet long does not belong to your consciousness nor to mine but to 
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the table. Its length is not a characteristic of our experience, but 
it is presented to our experience and is verifiable in it. 

We may now, at least, come directly at the subject of our chief 
inquiry. We have studied the nature of an empirical science; is 
theology such a science? The object which theology studies is, 
I suppose, God, in some large sense of that word. Professor 
Macintosh suggests three preliminary definitions of God: “the 
necessary objective Factor in experimental religion,” “the Object 
of religious dependence,”’ “the Source of religious deliverance from 
evil.” As a more complete and satisfactory definition he gives 
the following: “‘a Power, not identical with our empirical selves, 
which makes for some dependable result (e.g., righteousness), in and 
through us when we relate ourselves to that Power in a certain 
discoverable way.’”’ Our problem now is whether such a “neces- 
sary objective Factor,” ‘Object,’ “Source,” or “Power not 
identical with our empirical selves” is directly experienced and 
whether it is verifiable in the sense of being directly presented to 
the experience of all properly equipped observers. The presenta- 
tion must be direct: the object must be presented in human experi- 
ence. An entity the existence and character of which we infer 
from various other objects which are presented in experience is not 
itself a scientific fact. It is only a hypothesis useful for the inter- 
pretation of experienced facts. One’s belief in it may be as 
rationally justifiable and unshakable as you will; but if that belief 
be based on interpretation and inference and not on direct presenta- 
tion which is repeatable in the experience of all other observers, 
the thing in question is not a scientific fact nor the object of 
empirical science. The luminiferous ether and the various other 
ethers are, frankly, from this point of view, not scientific facts 
but scientific hypotheses or hypothetical entities, because they 
cannot be verified by direct presentation in experience. Other 
hypotheses could be invented to interpret the facts, and very 
possibly the ethers may some day be relegated to the limbo of 
exploded theories where they will keep company with caloric, 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, and many other discarded hypotheses 
which once posed as scientific facts. If theology is to be an empiri- 
cal science, God in some sense or other of that great but ambiguous 
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word, must be presentable to and repeatable and verifiable in 
human experience with a directness far beyond anything that the 
luminiferous ether has as yet attained. 

Three principal modes of experience have been proposed in 
which it is claimed such direct and verifiable presentation of God 
is to be discovered. These are, as I understand them, (1) the revela- 
tion of God to be found in various great prophetic persons,-and 
notably in the person and the work of Christ; (2) the experience 
of salvation of power to resist temptation, progress in the moral 
life, renovation of character, as brought about by religious influ- 
ences; (3) the experience of the mystic. 

With the first of these three fields of human experience in 
which the Divine is said to be immediately and scientifically per- 
ceived, I must confess I feel quite incompetent to deal. Quite 
incompetent because I cannot begin to understand what can be 
meant by the claim that in the person and work of Christ we have a 
direct and verifiable and scientific experience of God as our 
immediate object of such a sort as to make Christian theology an 
empirical science. I can quite understand how it may be argued 
that the person and work of Christ as depicted for us in the Four 
Gospels was such that we must conclude he was divine. But this 
conclusion is a conclusion, a reasoned inference from the historical 
data. Moreover, even the historical data themselves, as historical 
data, are not scientific facts; they are historical facts. Historical 
figures—Jesus, Cromwell, Napoleon—are not the objects of any 
empirical science since they are not reproducible and verifiable 
in experience. They may, indeed, be utilized by science—bor- 
rowed, as it were, from history and taken on the credit of history; 
but they are historical objects, not scientific ones. Still less, 
then, can deductions and inferences from the characters of historical 
figures be properly regarded as the data or facts of an empirical 
science. Soto regard them is to commit one’s self to the double fal- 
lacy of first confusing history with science and then confusing 
metaphysics with history. 

We come now to a very much more comprehensible form of the 
argument, a form which maintains that God is directly appre- 
hended, and therefore verifiable, in such things as moral renovation 
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and especially in the Christian experience of salvation. In assessing 
the tenability of this position we must remember the very modest 
definitions of God which I have quoted from Professor Macintosh, 
and which include as much as need be directly presented in order to 
establish theology as an empirical science. Suppose, then, that 
we shall mean by the word God nothing more definite than a reality 
which is not our merely individual and empirical selves, but which 
can be depended upon to make a difference of a certain describable 
sort in our spiritual experience when we enter into and persist 
in a certain describable attitude toward a religious object regarded 
as real. Such a definition seems to me to have reached the very 
limit of vagueness admissible for even prescientific perception. 
Surely we must mean by God at least something not identifiable 
with our empirical selves. The study of our empirical selves, 
our mental states, etc., as subject to religious influences, may 
indeed be a science, but it is the science known as the psychology 
of religion, not theology. If all we mean by God is merely the 
way we feel about him (as indeed some leading writers on the psy- 
chology of religion maintain), then theology in its attempt to 
become empirical has committed suicide. This point I surely 
need not labor; and I am confident that Professor Macintosh 
and those who agree with him would heartily concur. If then we 
are to avoid a fatal psychologism in our theological methodology, 
we must at least maintain that “‘God,” in whatever sense, is at 
least a Power not ourselves. And if theology is an empirical 
science, ‘‘God’’ must be perceived as a Power not ourselves. We 
revert, then, to the question, is such a power or reality as that 
defined above directly presented to and verifiable in experience ? 
Now I think this much may properly be said. It is probably a 
verifiable fact that when persons of a certain disposition and temper- 
ament and with proper training ‘‘enter into and persist in a certain 
describable attitude toward a religious object regarded as real,” 
differences of a certain describable sort in their spiritual experience 
may be depended upon to follow. This is probably a fact and a 
scientific fact—scientific because repeatable and verifiable. But 
it is a fact not of theology but of the psychology of religion. And 
this is as far as science can go. That some reality not ourselves, 
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some reality other than our attitude, ideas, emotions, and other 
than the resulting differences in our spiritual experience, other, 
also, than our social and material environment, is here presented— 
to experience as a verifiable object—this is an assertion for which I 
find no ground whatever, and even the meaning of which seems to 
me, to say the least, extremely elusive. I can understand that 
one might form a cogent argument to prove that in the production 
of the new spiritual experience something more is needed than the 
subjective and social forces which we find, and hence we must 
infer a “dependable power” not to be identified with ourselves or 
with our human fellows to explain the total experience. But such 
an inference would be an inference, and the power thus conceived 
would be an object of interpretation, not of direct experience, a 
hypothetical entity logically deducible, not one directly presented 
to and verifiable in experience; and hence not a scientific fact. 

The most likely place to find God as an empirical fact seems to 
me to be the mystic experience. For the mystic not only claims 
that certain events in his spiritual life are inexplicable without 
appeal to the Divine; he maintains that at certain great moments 
he has directly perceived the Divine. He has been immediately 
aware of a Presence not himself and not to be identified with any 
human being, and though this awareness has not been through any 
of the avenues of sense, the Presence has been “given’”’ to his ex- 
perience as directly as has any material object. 

I think we can hardly deny that if all of us, after suitable train- 
ing, could develop this “sixth sense” and invariably become directly 
aware of this Presence, and if this Presence had qualities verifiable 
in the experience of all and were therefore describable and com- 
municable and as such entered into the common system of our 
social knowledge—if all this were the case, I say—we could hardly 
deny to it the name of a scientific object. To be sure, it would not 
be an object of perception through the “five senses”; but by 
hypothesis all competent observers would agree that it was pre- 
sented to their experience none the less. Moreover anyone who 
doubted it might be shown this Presence; i.e., it could, by hypothe- 
sis, be presented to his experience also and verified by him. Fur- © 
thermore, we should be no more justified in identifying this Presence 
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with the subjective mental states of all observers than we are now 
justified in the psychologism which would identify material objects 
with the mental states of our chemists and physicists. For by 
hypothesis the observers should find this Presence presented to them 
with definite qualities not to be confused with the sensuous or 
revived images by means of which it was presented. As to what 
these qualities could be I confess I can form no conception. They 
could hardly be sensuous qualities, for these can be apprehended 
only through sense-perception or in visions; and, as I understand it, 
the mystics almost universally insist that their experience is not 
to be identified with either of these. Nor could the qualities thus 
immediately but non-sensuously apprehended be moral, for by their 
very nature moral qualities cannot be simply “given’’; they are 
organizations of intricate relations and hence are deducible but not 
directly presentable. Such questions as these may throw a certain 
doubt upon the mystic’s claim; but he will answer us that until 
we ourselves participate in his experience we need not expect to 
form any conception of the Presence which he apprehends. 

To what science this object or ‘‘ Presence’ should belong I can- 
not say. Inasmuch as it could not be identified with images, 
feelings, or any other mental states, it would have to be excluded 
from psychology; and as it would not be perceptible by the ordi- 
nary avenues of sense-perception it could not be an object of 
physical science. If, however, the qualities perceived in it and 
deducible from it were of a certain sort it might properly be said to 
belong to theology, and in that case we should be justified in calling 
theology (so far forth) an empirical science. 

But the crucial question must first be faced whether the mystical 
experience and its object fulfil the conditions above enumerated. 
I do not think that any careful student of mysticism can honestly 
say that they do. In the first place the object or Presence to the 
apprehension of which the mystics testify has no definite qualities 
by which it can be made communicable or identifiable. This is the 
testimony of most of the mystics themselves. Repeatedly they 
affirm that the object of their awareness is ineffable and beyond 
all words. The Upanishads tell us it can be described only by “No, 
No.” To the neo-Platonists it is the nameless and characterless 
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One. Dionysius the Areopagite assures us that “in this knowl- 
edge we get neither form nor impression, nor can we give any ac- 
count nor furnish any likeness.”” Eckhart almost prefers to call the 
experience ‘‘a not-knowing and an ignorance.”’ Not all the mystics 
to be sure take this via negativa. Yet those who essay most con- 
fidently and carefully to give us a positive description of the object 
presented to them in the mystic experience end either with purely 
negative terms or else describe to us merely their own accompany- 
ing psychic states—images, emotions, etc., which they do not 
attribute to the object but find in themselves—or finally they 
merely enumerate qualities derived from their theological instruc- 
tion and which they believe (rather than find) the Divine Object 
to possess. 

Such is the ‘‘object”’ said to be apprehended in the mystic 
experience. Can anyone who knows the meaning of the word 
science seriously maintain that this is a scientific object? By 
common consent, it can neither be described, communicated, nor 
identified. If there is anything about science upon which thinkers 
have agreed for the last 2,500 years, it is, I suppose, Aristotle’s 
assertion that science is of the universal. But an object with no 
definable qualities which can be put into general terms and which 
shall make it communicable is surely the acme of particularity 
or of negativity. In short, even if it be granted that an objective 
entity is directly presented to the experience of the mystic (and 
not merely inferred by him as an interpretation of his experience), 
this entity is, upon his own showing, of such a nature as to be 
incapable of becoming a scientific object. 

Nor can it be truly said that even the presentation to the 
mystic’s experience of even this vague entity as an object dis- 
tinguishable from his mental states and possessing objective 
validity is a scientific fact. It is not a scientific fact because it has 
not as yet been verified. That certain persons whom we call 
mystics do have, at times, the experiences described és a scientific 
fact because it is verifiable—given at least so much confidence in 
human veracity as science is forced in innumerable problems to 
presuppose. But science necessarily has to take a different atti- 
tude when investigating the existence of objects which are claimed 
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to be independent of the subjective experience of the observers 
from that which it takes when investigating psychic states. As 
each observer’s psychic states are, by the nature of the case, open 
only to his observation, science can do no more than take the 
testimony of various observers, check them up by each other and 
by whatever indirect objective control experiments it can devise, 
and make out the “‘laws”’ of these psychic occurrences accordingly, 
putting its description in general terms and verifying its facts by 
appeal to new observers. While the laws and the general descrip- 
tions of mental phenomena are thus common to and verifiable in 
the experience of all observers, the particular mental states of 
John Doe and Richard Roe are not repeatable or verifiable. But 
when a claim is made that an entity exists objectively, an entity 
not to be identified with any of the psychic states of any of its 
observers, science quite properly insists that before it can recog- 
nize the existence of this entity as a scientific fact it must be 
reproducible in and presented to the experience of all observers 
possessing the normal human constitution and the proper training. 
Science, in short, not unnaturally “wants to be shown.” 

Now as everyone except Miss Underhill knows, the Presence 
which thé mystics insist they perceive cannot be “‘shown’’ to 
anyone but the mystics. It is not reproducible and verifiable in 
general human experience. Nor will it do to say that it is per- 
ceivable by anyone with the proper psychical make-up. This 
may be true, but it reduces to the assertion that all mystics can 
perceive what all mystics can perceive. The same sort of claim 
might be made for the objective existence of the snakes which 
appear in delirium tremens. If it could be shown that all normally 
constituted human beings could apprehend this objective “Pres- 
ence” upon the completion of a suitable training, we should then 
have a real argument for its objective existence. But the fact is, 
on the one hand, that there is no evidence whatever to support such 
a supposition, and on the other that the Christian mystics them- 
selves, so far as they have any opinion on this subject, unanimously 
agree that no amount of training can bring about this experience. 
To perceive God directly in the mystic way they assert with 
emphasis is a special grace given or withheld by God for his own 
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reasons. Various methods of spiritual training help to prepare 
one for it, but they can never assure it. According to the opinion 
of the mystics, therefore, what is probably a very large proportion 
of mankind could not by any efforts they could make attain to the 
direct apprehension of this Presence. In other words, the mystics 
themselves agree—and surely the balance of non-mystical human 
experience bears them out in it—that the Entity or Power or 
Presence which they claim to apprehend is not verifiable in the 
way in which an object must be verifiable before it can become a 
scientific object. 

There is nothing in all this to disprove in any way the mystics’ 
claim. It is perfectly possible, so far as the considerations dwelt 
upon in this paper are concerned, that the mystics may apprehend 
God directly. But on their own showing this apprehension is of 
such a nature that you cannot make a science out of it or an object 
of science out of their God. 

In my opinion an attempt on the part of theology to transform 
itself into an empirical science would be not only a hopeless under- 
taking but also a dangerous one. Hopeless for the reasons I have 
tried to express in this paper. Dangerous because in so far as it 
should succeed it would probably be at the cost of identifying itself 
with the psychology of religion and identifying God with the idea 
of God. This does not mean that theology is precluded from the 
use of empirical data. Most certainly it may and should make 
use of all the facts that can be gathered concerning the religious 
consciousness and the spiritual life of man. It may well be that 
in a careful study of these data it will be able to find new and con- 
vincing evidence of God’s presence and influence in human life. 
But it will be wise to recognize in the future as it has in the past 
that the conclusions thus arrived at are rational deductions rather 
than immediate presentations; and that it itself is more closely 
related to an empirically based metaphysics than to empirical 
science. 
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The supreme value of Jesus in Christian religious experience 
has been appropriately expressed in the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ. This doctrine has been cherished as the corner stone of 
sound theological construction. But again and again it has been 
discovered that too exclusive emphasis on the deity of Christ leads 
to religious dangers. For, since the nature of God is necessarily 
defined by metaphysical speculation, there is room for a wide range 
of hypothetical conceptions. To define Christ in terms of this 
metaphysics opens the way for important differences of opinion 
in Christology, and ultimately suggests the possibility that certain 
doctrinal affirmations concerning Christ may be clever speculations 
rather than statements of fact. The only way in which to test 
the truth of christological speculations is to insist that these shall 
do justice to the facts of Jesus’ earthly life as well as to the demands 
of theological consistency. 

It is true that until the development of modern historical 
criticism, the test employed was that of citing proof-texts from 
Scripture rather than a careful scrutiny of the life of Jesus. At 
the same time, men were compelled to recognize the historical 
figure of Jesus, and to make some place in Christology for his 
existence and activity in the flesh. This earthly life was genuine— 
that was the affirmation made against all suggestions of docetism, 
and, being genuine, it played an essential part in the saving work of 
Christ. 

One of the most conspicuous achievements of theological scholar- 
ship during the past century has been a new and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the historical Jesus. It has come to be taken for granted 
that we must press back of the doctrinal statements of the church 
to the testimony of those who were in close relationship to Jesus 
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during his earthly life, and that this testimony must be critically 
examined in order to discover, so far as possible, the real Jesus of 
history. The problem of evaluating that testimony and of piecing 
together the fragmentary information at our disposal has proved 
to be more complicated than was formerly anticipated, and we are 
as yet far from any consensus of opinion on many crucial points. 

But, even though historical investigation is still tentative, it 
has had a profound influence on Christian thinking. Never 
before in Christian history has the life of Jesus been so concretely 
in mind. We are seeing the rapid development of a type of 
Christianity which attaches far more importance to a knowledge 
of the life and the teachings of Jesus than to any doctrinal formula- 
tions of his person and work. The textbooks prepared for religious 
education in Sunday schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and colleges are with increasing skill and effectiveness making 
the deeds and teachings of Jesus all-important. Men are more 
and more judging the church by asking whether it introduces 
into individual and social life the spirit which was in Jesus. So 
far as personal religious life in our day is concerned, there is a 
veritable renaissance of interest in the historical Jesus. 

In view of this fact it is worth while to ask how the human life 
of Jesus is being interpreted by theologians. For unless justice 
is done to this characteristic interest of our day, the subtle 
suggestions of docetism will go unchallenged. 


I. THE METAPHYSICAL INTERPRETATION OF HUMANITY 


Our theological inheritance dates from the controversies which 
evoked the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds. These controversies 
are intelligible only as a metaphysical conception of redemption 
is presupposed. The evil from which man needs to be saved is 
grounded in his “‘nature.”” Human nature is inherently corruptible. 
Every human being is destined to die. Divine nature, on the other 
hand, is incorruptible. Possessors of divine nature may overcome 
death. The saving work of Christ, then, consists in bringing incor- 
ruptible divine nature into such organic relations with human 
nature that the latter may be deified. The incarnation, rather than 
the life of Jesus, is the supreme thing in this conception. The 
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humanity of Jesus must, indeed, be real; but its function is simply 
to serve as a metaphysical vehicle by which the saving power of 
Christ’s deity may be imparted to men. 

Where this metaphysical conception obtains, there is little 
interest in the human experience of Jesus. He is pictured during 
his earthly life as one ever conscious of his superhuman character. 
All his deeds and words are considered as expressions of a divine 
purpose to make plain the way of salvation. The personality of 
Jesus is conceived as entirely divine. His humanity is merely 
the necessary medium for communicating the power of divinity to 
needy men. 

From this point of view there is no necessity for thinking of 
Jesus as a human personality. Indeed, to do so would detract from 
the completeness of his deity. So we find the interesting doctrine 
that Jesus possessed an impersonal human nature. Dr. A. H. 
Strong clearly expresses this conception: 

Since the human nature of Christ has not, and never had a separate exist- 
ence, it is impersonal, and in the God-man the Logos furnishes the principle 
of personality. . . . . Christ’s human nature . . . . attains self-consciousness 
and self-determination only in the personality of the God-man.? 

When we examine the religious significance of this metaphysical 
interpretation we are led straight into one of the most stubborn 
theological controversies of our day. The advocates of the meta- 
physical theory are conscious of a great uplifting experience because 
through faith in the divine Christ they are enabled to feel that 
God touches them and transforms them. It seems to them that 
if Jesus were a human personality, his earthly life would be an 
entity separating God from human vision instead of serving to 
bring God into immediate contact with men. They thus view 
with impatient distrust the increasing habit of studying the his- 
torical Jesus as a human personality. They call loudly for a return 
to the metaphysical way of defining the nature of Christ. The late 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs declared: 

Lives of Jesus Christ are really modern conceptions, which in some respects 
lead to false ideas of Him. The New Testament leaves all those things that 
go to make up a biography in the background of His teaching and of His 

t Systematic Theology, I1, 695. 

2 Ibid., p. 694. 
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miracles of love; and thus makes Him, what He is and must be from the very 
nature of the case, the Messiah and Savior, a mystery, a unique man, one 
apart from all men in a unique relation to God, His Father, in a sense peculiar 
to Him alone.! 


The metaphysical interpretation of the humanity of Jesus is 
thus inevitably hostile, both to the historical attempt to reconstruct 
the life of Jesus as a citizen of this world, and to the conception of 
Christianity which would make that life, in its moral and social 
attitude, normative in Christian experience. This distrust is due 
to the fear lest such an emphasis will substitute a mere human- 
istic religion for the sublime experience of finding the fulness of 
God in Christ. But when carefully examined in the light of our 
present conceptions of personal life, this exaltation of Jesus proves 
to be open to objection for reasons similar to those which have 
always been urged against docetism. 

The ancient theologians insisted upon the unimpaired complete- 
ness of the human nature of Christ. For Christ could redeem only 
that which he actually possessed. As against the religious senti- 
ment which, because flesh was considered the seat of evil, strove 
to honor Christ by declaring that his sojourn on earth was that of 
a purely spiritual being, the leaders of Christian thought coura- 
geously insisted on the genuine fleshly character of Jesus. It was 
seen that unless Jesus completely shared our humanity, there was 
a gulf between him and us which made real salvation impossible. 
Docetism, while seeming to exalt the divinity of Jesus, actually 
made that divinity impotent to transform human nature. And 
for Christian theology a God powerless to save men would be no 
God at all. 

Today we are thinking of the issues of life, not in terms of 
metaphysical human nature, but in terms of personal activity. 
The great moral and social movements of our day are endeavors 
to make possible a richer realization of personal life. The struggle 
for democracy is precisely the longing to free persons from bondage. 
It is coming to be seen that the gravest sins of our time are due to 
a willingness to use men impersonally, to regard human activities 
as a commodity to be traded with like other commodities. If 


t The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 114. 
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Christianity is to be a transforming power in the present world, 
it must, in the fine phrase of President Henry Churchill King, 
cultivate a “reverence for personality.” 

What, then, shall be said of a Christology which thinks to exalt 
Jesus by denying to him human personality? Such a denial is the 
modern counterpart of the gnostic docetism which true Chris- 
tianity repudiated. If Jesus was not a genuinely human person, 
there is a gulf between him and us no less fatal than the gulf dis- 
covered in ancient docetism. If it was essential to the meta- 
physical conception of salvation that Jesus should live a genuine 
life in the flesh, it is equally indispensable to the saviorhood of 
Jesus in our age that he live as a genuine human person. Just as 
ancient docetism dissolved Christ into a vague spirit or ghost, so 
modern docetism leaves him a mysterious metaphysical concept. 
If the possession of fleshly nature was essential to his saviorhood in 
the older theology, the possession of a human moral and religious 
personal experience is essential to modern faith. For in modern 
thinking persons rather than “‘natures”’ are to be transformed. 

An interesting and instructive example of the conflict between 
the inherited reverence for a metaphysical definition of Christ’s 
nature and a lively appreciation of the sacredness of personality 
in modern thinking is furnished by Professor Mackintosh’s Doctrine 
of the Person of Jesus Christ. He frankly recognizes both the 
absurdity and the moral defects of a conception of impersonal 
human nature. Says he: ‘As our initial datum we may select 
the truth that Jesus, as man, was possessed of personal individuality. 
He was not only Man. He was a@man.”* Professor Mackintosh 
goes into details to establish this thesis. He notes the dependence 
of Jesus’ inner life on his senses, his genuinely human experience 
of moral problems, the real tug of temptation in his life, the hopes 
which blazed up only to be disappointed, the actual limitations of 
his knowledge, his need of prayer, and his sense of joy at experien- 
cing the presence of God.? There is evidently the intention to 
eradicate all traces of docetism, and to insist on the complete 
humanity of Jesus in terms of our modern conception of humanity. 

* Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. 385. 

2 Ibid., pp. 395 ff. 
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Nevertheless, such is the power of the traditional emphasis 
that Professor Mackintosh proceeds to make certain qualifications 
intended to establish a decisive difference between Jesus’ experience 
and that of other men. A few sentences will make this clear: 


To speak as if without more ado we could adopt Jesus’ undimmed filial 
Jesus’ communion with God was 
a secret of his own soul; but so far as he revealed it openly, we can see it to 
be quite inimitable by us. His relation to the Father was immediate; ours, 
as he taught, is only in and through him? . . . . The suggestion that the 
“religion of Jesus” represents the essence of Christianity may be dismissed as 
an impressionist and superficial error; We are called not to believe like him, 
but to believe in him.‘ 


If, now, we take the modern emphasis on personal experience 
as the essential thing to be cherished in religion, such declarations 
as the above deny to Jesus a complete human experience. He 
remains forever distinct from us. His communion with God was 
“quite inimitable by us.” We cannot venture to “believe like 
him.” While Professor Mackintosh sees clearly that the con- 
ception of an impersonal human nature in Jesus would rob religion 
of those volitional and moral factors which we today regard as the 
supreme good, he nevertheless conceives Jesus as a personality 
with qualities and activities so different from ours that he belongs 
to a different species. He did not completely share human experi- 
ence. His life on earth was that of a superhuman being, belonging 
essentially to a higher order, rather than that of a genuine citizen 
of this world. There is a definite docetism here. 

The moral and religious outcome of this conception is especially 
unfortunate when it is brought into relation with democratic 
ideals. If human experience is incompatible with divine perfec- 
tion, such experience is depreciated. We thus have an essentially 
aristocratic ideal. Humanity is an unworthy medium for the 
expression of Jesus’ excellence. And his appearance in human 
form is described by Professor Mackintosh in terms which reflect 
the patronizing attitude of an essentially “upperclass” con- 
sciousness: 


Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. 359. 
2 Ibid., p. 360. 3 Ibid., p. 361. 4 Ibid., p. 345. 
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God in Christ, we believe, came down to the plane of suffering men that 
he might lift them up. Descending into poverty, shame, and weakness, the 
Lord was stripped of all credit, despoiled of every right, humbled to the very 
depths of social and historical ignominy, that in this self-abasement of God 
there might be found the redemption of men.* 


Jesus’ life in the flesh is apparently regarded as a humiliation, 
as an “ignominy,” as an “‘abasement,” even though it was entered 
into with the lofty purpose to save men. There can be no real 
valuation of humanity if it constituted such an ignominious experi- 
ence for divinity to assume it. Salvation—and this is the fatal 
moral defect of docetism—must come in such a case as something 
alien to humanity rather than as the development of what is 
admirable in humanity. If God must “descend into shame” when 
he assumes the conditions of human life, that life is so discredited 
thai it cannot play a positive part in the experience of salvation. 

Thus in spite of Professor Mackintosh’s unequivocal assertion 
of the full humanity of Jesus, he turns his doctrine of salvation in 
such a way as to make the mysterious and (to us) inaccessible 
“secret of Jesus’ own soul”’ the crucial factor. And the distinction 
between Jesus and us is so stressed that our salvation is made to 
depend on a mystical trust in what is alien to us rather than on 
an actual sharing of the life of Jesus. 

Although Professor Mackintosh does not express that hostility 
to the historical study of the character of Jesus which we find in 
Dr. Briggs’s protest, it is significant that he makes a very superficial 
use of historical canons in his treatise. It is the Johannine esti- 
mate of Jesus which he regards as the ultimate fact of the New 
Testament testimony. His Christology is still so under the sway 
of the metaphysical interpretation that he cannot sympathetically 
employ the methods or the results of historical criticism. And 
his elaborate kenoticism will have little meaning for the type of 
Christian discipleship which finds its supreme inspiration in the 
positive value of the human experience of Jesus. Even with the 
best intention to conserve the real human personality of Jesus, 
the theologian who retains any trace of that ancient metaphysical 
dualism between divine nature and human nature is unable to make 


Op. cil., pp. 466 and 467. 
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positive use of the findings of historical and psychological study. 
But unless the Christ of faith is identical in personality with the 
Jesus of history, docetism is inevitable; and docetism opens the 
door to unverifiable speculations concerning Christ which eventually 
lead to vague generalizations. The adoration of a metaphysical 
mystery in the incarnation supplants an appreciation of the moral 
and religious traits of character found in the historical personality 
of Jesus. 


II. THE RITSCHLIAN EMPHASIS UPON THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


One of the important aspects of the Ritschlian theology has 
been the refusal to employ a metaphysical Christology. Christian 
faith, the Ritschlian affirms, must not be dissolved into speculation 
concerning the “nature” of Christ. Its firm foundation is to be 
found in actual history rather than in an inaccessible transcendent 
realm. There is abundant rooni for question and doubt concern- 
ing the invisible and incomprehensible God of ancient metaphysics. 
But the historical person of Jesus is a definite objective reality. A 
faith based on this indubitable fact of history cannot be shaken 
by speculative questionings. In elaborating a Christology, then, 
the Ritschlian derives his data from ‘“‘the man Jesus,’’—to use a 
favorite phrase of Herrmann. 

At first sight, this seems like a serious attempt to shake off 
the last vestiges of docetism, and to build positively on the humanity 
of Jesus. But Ritschlianism conceives salvation in such a fashion 
as to fail to fulfil this promise. 

The Ritschlian theology was strongly influenced by a pessi- 
mistic conception due to the extraordinary growth of natural 
science. In the place of the older theological explanation of our 
world, physical science had elaborated a purely naturalistic account 
of both man and his environment. The newer science was reli- 
giously atheistic. With La Place it could calmly say that it had no 
need for the hypothesis of God. 

On the basis of this scientific interpretation of nature, there is 
no religious hope unless some power other than nature shall be 
available for man’s rescue. Ritschlianism is profoundly concerned 
to make credible the reality of such a salvation. We must be 
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delivered from the power of this (naturalistic) world by an exhibi- 
tion of supernatural grace. Christian experience is conceived, 
not as a natural growth, but rather as a response to a supernatural 
gift of grace. 

Thus with all his emphasis on ‘‘the man Jesus,” the Ritschlian 
theologian is primarily concerned to discover the revelation oj God 
in Jesus. The deeds and words of the historical Jesus are, indeed, 
the chief material for a doctrine concerning him. Pauline and 
Johannine and Nicene theologies are treated as belonging to the 
history of doctrine. Great stress is laid on the necessity of studying 
Jesus himself rather than doctrines about him. Nevertheless this 
study of Jesus is not for the purpose of ascertaining precisely the 
significance of his human life. It is rather a quest for such qualities 
in the character of Jesus as make him the revelation of God to us. 
The human life of Jesus is a channel for this revelation. The real 
value of Jesus consists in his God-revealing power rather than in 
his religious experience as a human personality. Says Herrmann: 


In it [ie., the inner life of Jesus] we ourselves meet the Personal Spirit, 
who in all that he does to us confirms the claim tradition makes for him 
that he is the Saviour of the world." . . . . Under the impression that Jesus 
makes upon us there arises in our hearts the certainty that God himself is 
turning towards us in.this experience.? 


Even more explicit is Haering: 

It is only the true personal energizing of God in a real historical Person 
that furnishes adequate means for realizing that personal fellowship with 

We gain trust in the saving work of God, because this historical 

Person so acts on us that in his working on us we can experience the eternal 
working of God; because He awakens such trust in Himself that, in trusting 
Him, we trust God.3 

In accordance with this special interest, the Ritschlian theology 
is really surprisingly lacking in interest in the human experience 
of Jesus. A definitely selective process is constantly at work, 
by which those traits or deeds which indicate divine revelation 
are thrown into the foreground. Jesus’ consciousness of his own 
sinlessness, his unerring capacity for true moral judgment, his 
messianic mission of saviorhood—in a word his consciousness of 

The Christian’s Communion with God, p. 83. 

2 Tbid., p. 83. 3 The Christian Faith, II, 597. 
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being qualified to stand as the unique revelation of God in history— 
these are characteristics which are stressed. “Jesus knows no 
more sacred task than to point men to his own person.” 

We have here a translation of the Nicene emphasis into a 
modern form. Just as there the humanity of Jesus is simply the 
indispensable metaphysical medium through which deity can 
appropriate and rescue men, so in the Ritschlian theology the 
historical Jesus is really just the indispensable historical medium 
through which God is revealed as redeemer. It is true that there 
is a great difference between the two in content. The Nicene 
Christology provides a sacramental means of transforming a 
metaphysical human nature, while for the Ritschlian, salvation 
consists in a changed moral and personal experience. Thus the 
content of Jesus’ life is set forth in personal rather than impersonal 
terms. A real experience of God on Jesus’ part is the source of his 
power to mediate God to men. Yet the emphasis is constantly 
laid on Jesus’ power to reveal God, rather than on his experience 
as a human person. Jesus is differentiated from other men rather 
than drawn close to them. His relation to God was unique, 
immediate, while ours must always be mediated through him. 
“We cannot enter fully into the same relation to God which Jesus 
had; that remains his own secret,” says Herrmann.' 

We have noted above the hostility or the indifference of theo- 
logians representing the metaphysical ideal to a thoroughgoing 
critical historical study of the life of Jesus. The Ritschlian atti- 
tude is similarly one of religious distrust. One of Herrmann’s 
important efforts was to make faith in Christ absolutely inde- 
pendent of the results of historical investigation. In spite of the 
valuable historical work done by many Ritschlians in the New 
Testament field, their Christology remains singularly aloof from the 
historical point of view. An interesting instance of this instinctive 
attitude is given in a pamphlet by Herrmann, in which he tries 
to face squarely the fact that historical investigation does not seem 
to lead us unmistakably toward the Ritschlian portrait of Jesus. 
Herrmann declares that our salvation through Jesus does not consist 
in our certainty concerning this or that fact of history but “solely 

* The Christian’s Communion with God, p. 33. 
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in the experiences of God in which we become certain of the com- 
pelling presence of God in our own life.”* He then argues that 
we may feel the divine power of the New Testament portrait of 
Jesus without raising questions of exact historicity. In other 
words, if this portrait compels us to feel the presence of God, it is 
an effective channel of redemption, even if we cannot be historically 
sure that Jesus’ character as a historical person is accurately 
recorded. This is very close to the admission that the saving 
power of God might be effectively revealed through an ideal 
portrait. In such a case the actual experience of Jesus is less 
important than an emotionally effective way of picturing God’s 
love. The Ritschlian interest, if confronted with historical facts 
which do not support the theological emphasis, is willing to dispense 
with the facts. The “humanity” of Jesus in this case tends to 
become a concept determined by theological exigencies, exactly 
as the ‘‘impersonal human nature” of the older Christology was 
derived from the a priori necessities of doctrinal construction. 

In justice to the Ritschlian position, however, it should be 
said that its fine moral and social conception of Christian living 
prevents any emergence of the aristocratic and sacramental note 
which follows naturally from the metaphysical conception. The 
revelation of God in Jesus brings a potent reinforcement of man’s 
highest moral devotion, and a spiritual equipment for moral living, 
to counteract the non-moral influences of the world of nature. 
If this conception can be released from scientific pessimism $0 
that the power of Jesus over men shall be pictured as that of a 
religiously victorious citizen of this world, the experience of Jesus 
can be so filled with content as to avoid the danger of submerging 
his humanity. Haering has pointed the way to this emphasis 
when, in describing the power of Jesus’ personality to create in us 
the certainty that God touches us, he says: 

Such action of such a Person, however, is truly personal only if He Himself 
acknowledges in personal trust that God works in Him; only if He desires to 
be in God as God desires to be in Him; in other words, only if he realizes in 
perfection in Himself the religious relation which He is going to realize in us.? 


1 Die mit der Theologie verkniipfte Not der evangelischen Kirche und ihre Ueber- 
windung, p. 30. 


2 The Christian Faith, I, 597. 
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While Haering’s language is somewhat abstract, and the last 
phrase is decidedly ambiguous, there yet seems here to be a recog- 
nition of the fact that unless Jesus’ experience is something which 
can be shared, to some degree, by other men, redemption would 
inevitably consist in bridging the gulf between Jesus and us by 
sacramental or mysterious means. A completely ethical salvation 
cannot neglect the religious experience of Jesus. 


Il. THE MODERN DEMAND FOR A NEW VALUATION OF JESUS 


The world in which Christianity arose was so different from the 
world in which we live today that many of the religious aspirations 
of that ancient period are strange to us. It was a world in which 
the powers of the individual were very limited. Especially if he 
belonged to the class of laborers or of slaves did these limi- 
tations loom large. As ancient culture declined, and the ‘dark 
ages” came on, most human beings were perforce content with a 
very restricted life. 

One: of the great sources of the power of Christianity was its 
promise of a wonderfully rich life to those who entered by faith 
into right relations to God. The miseries and disappointments 
of the “natural” world might be forgotten in anticipation of the 
glories of the supernatural world into which the Christian might 
enter, either at the coming of the Kingdom or after death. Life 
on earth was transformed when it was viewed as a preparation for 
future glory. 

The important thing to be noted, so far as our theme is con- 
cerned, is that the rewards of religious faith were located in a 
supernatural world. Salvation consisted in securing rights and 
abilities which entitled the saved man to claim citizenship in that 
world of divine glory. It was inevitable, under such circumstances, 
that the significance of Jesus should be discovered in his original 
possession of superhuman power, by virtue of which he could 
confer salvation on needy men. The depreciation of this world 
in comparison with the world of divine perfection is reflected in 
the ever-recurring docetism of ancient Christology. The human 
nature of Jesus, linking him to this world of evil, was so modified 
that in orthodox Christology he is not a genuinely human person. 
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This ancient pessimism with reference to human life on this 
earth entered into the official theology of the church. The doctrine 
of innate human depravity required Christians to depreciate 
natural human capacities. In order to establish faith in any 
religious reality, its superhuman origin must be affirmed, and all 
traces of human frailty must be eliminated. The church appeared 
before the world as a divine institution, and the all too human record 
of its development was quickly concealed behind a doctrine of 
apostolic authority and succession. The human authors of the 
Bible were transformed into mere amanuenses of the divine Spirit. 
And, in similar fashion, Christ was defined primarily in terms of 
transcendent deity. So long as a pessimistic view of the natural 
world prevailed, religion could make no positive use of human 
achievements. 

But modern men view the world with very different eyes. 
The discoveries of science, the invention of machinery, and the 
conception of evolution have combined to give us the picture of 
the world as plastic material. As our knowledge increases, we may 
by human effort rid ourselves of many ills and create for ourselves 
new sources of satisfaction. And this confident trust in human 
activity is the characteristic trait of modern thinking. The 
recent war has suddenly opened our eyes to its power and its 
extent. The pious phrases with which the German emperor 
interpreted the war were greeted with loud derision at the time; 
and now that Germany has suffered such overwhelming defeat they 
read like curious superstitions. Human effort, human technique, 
human co-operation, even human propaganda with its distorted 
information, were the great factors in the world-struggle. 

Since the ending of hostilities we are becoming acutely aware 
of the moral crisis confronting us by reason of this changed view 
of the world. Human effort has compelled the natural resources of 
the earth to yield countless comforts. Human effort has en- 
abled labor to increase production enormously, and has organized 
the control of exchange in such a way as to secure huge returns to 
favored individuals and classes. The momentous fact which 
confronts the civilized world today is the consciousness of power 
which is rapidly being developed in the laboring classes. When 
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human effort can accomplish so much, why not rely upon it and 
develop it in such a way as to bring to the workers a larger return? 
Indeed, why not reorganize society so as to give the proletariat 
power to dictate? For better or for worse, the world is now exalt- 
ing human activity. ; 

It is significant that this modern movement of the proletariat 
is accompanied by a profound distrust of traditional Christianity. 
For in the current creeds is found the presupposition that men are 
humbly to accept salvation from “‘above.” The attitude of passive 
humility, so exalted in traditional piety, is precisely the attitude 
which permits exploitation of the laborer by the men who stand 
“above” him.' In protest against this situation the morality of 
“direct action” is urged. Salvation in the industrial realm is to 
come through human activity. To depend on “grace” is vain. 
So reason thousands of workingmen today. 

We are living today in dreadful apprehension of the new forces 
let loose by this new consciousness. Men are conscious of power. 
They propose to organize and use that power to secure what they 
regard as their best interests. For the hitherto submissive classes, 
the gospel of salvation through the effective use of human power 
is singularly attractive. It recognizes them as responsible persons, 
capable of determining their own interests, rather than as voiceless 
dependents. Those to whom the new appeal comes have hitherto 
had little or no share in the making of culture. They thus have 
no sense of personal possession in the institutions of culture. And 
in the struggle for a better position in the world they reveal an 
appalling lack of appreciation of the social institutions which have 
been so painfully built up during past centuries. It would be so 
easy just now for a desperate, organized movement to topple over 
the entire structure of civilization. It is the instinctive perception 
of this which creates our hysterical sensitiveness to ‘‘ Bolshevism.” 

Between this world of eager human activity and the world 
interpreted by traditional theology there is a difference fundamental 
and ineradicable. The characteristic hostility of radical social 


* A certain advertisement intended to enlist hearty support of the church gave 
as one of the benefits of Christianity to a community that it makes workingmen 
contented! 
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movements to the church, the perplexed impatience of social workers 
with conventional theology, the eager groping of leaders of youth 
after more human ways of presenting Jesus, all testify to an unsatis- 
fied religious need. A recent booklet to be used by Y.M.C.A. 
classes of high-school boys is entitled Jesus the Head Coach. So 
desperately are men feeling the need of bringing Jesus into intimate 
touch with our own life. For theologians to ignore this world of 
eager human activity and to continue fighting over the old battles 
of metaphysical Christology is a religious disaster. 

The supreme religious need of our world is a moral and social 
inspiration and direction of the great human efforts which, for 
weal or for woe, are shaping events. If Jesus is to have any power 
in this world, the presentation of his moral and social human 
achievements is as indispensable as was his true life in the flesh 
in the theology of the ancient world. And these achievements 
must be genuine. They must not be robbed of moral value by 
making them easier for Jesus than for other men. Professor E. S. 
Ames has forcibly put the matter in these words: 

We have little interest in the question whether a being with a double nature 
such as Christ is often represented, could suffer death upon a Roman cross; 
but we are tremendously concerned as to whether men with one nature like 
our own can intelligently and disinterestedly labor and serve for the welfare 
of our kind here and now. So much is this attitude controlling us, that the 
older conception of Christ as a being with a uniquely superior endowment, 
repels us from him. If he only acted out on earth the part for which he had 
been coached in heaven, or if he did a man’s task with a god’s strength, or if 
he possessed the equivalent of a magic key to unlock the plain, everyday 
difficulties which we meet bare-handed, then he only makes our despair the 
deeper.t 

For the religious inspiration of our modern life we need a con- 
ception of salvation different from that which was expressed in 
days before men became conscious of their personal power. If the 
modern world is to be saved at all, it must be through the creation 
of an active personal idealism rather than through a passive depend- 
ence on “‘means of grace.” I do not mean to suggest that meta- 
physical and sacramental conceptions have utterly failed to create 
personal idealism. On the contrary, they produced heroic 


* The Divinity of Christ, p. 28. 
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~ personalities in former times. But they are effective only where it 
is presupposed that human persons are not free, where some sort 
of emancipation from the bonds of “‘nature” or from the paralyzing 
condemnation of God must be preliminary to the exercise of moral 
vigor. In times of moral pessimism these conditions are fulfilled, 
and the redemptive work of Christ is viewed as an “enabling act”’ 
ab extra. But the important fact of our modern social unrest is the 
absence of any such presuppositions as to the inherent inabilities 
of men. Men are already able to act. They need only to act 
vigorously and in co-operation to get results. The religious need 
is not so much the awakening of a consciousness of personal power 
as it is the moral inspiration and education of already existing 
powers. To save a man under these conditions, Jesus must have 
power to stimulate and to develop moral idealism. And such 
stimulation is possible only as Jesus is conceived as a citizen of 
this world, persuasively and triumphantly devoting himself to 
the moral task of bringing human rights to recognition and shaping 
human efforts to the making of a righteous society. 

This conception of the significance of Jesus is being persuasively 
voiced in books, sermons, study-courses, personal confessions. But 
theologically it is constantly brought under suspicion because of 
the retention of the old antithesis between divine and human 
nature. It is assumed that whatever is added to the human nature 
of Jesus must be subtracted from his divine nature. Consequently 
the assertion of a completely human experience in Jesus is assumed 
to be a denial of his divinity. 

But pari passu with the development of interest in human 
personality has gone a humanizing of men’s conception of God. 
Where now do we find emphasis on the austere and majestic 
absoluteness of the divine sovereignty? The formal creeds and 
theologies have kept the language of this old absolutism before 
our eyes while the thing itself was dying out. The conception of 
evolution together with the growing consciousness of democratic 
striving has put an end to our confidence in “‘absolutes.”” Things 
are always in the making. The supreme joy is not to be a child, 
but to be growing into a man. The society or nation or church 
content to conform to fixed norms soon becomes either innocuous 
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in senile complacency or hostile to the ongoing development of 
human welfare. The most conspicuous and significant feature of 
modern Protestantism is the great interdenominational co-operative 
movement for the stupendous program of Christianizing the world. 
We are living in an unfinished world. The best is yet to be. 

If this be true, then the relation of God to this development 
must be conceived in terms of unceasing moral creativity. The 
finishing of an unfinished world is a task for God no less than for 
man. Religion for the men who are working at the task of moral 
and social betterment is “the consciousness of being co-workers 
with an Eternal Creative Good Will.’”* In protest against an 
absolutist conception of God which would seem to remove him 
from actual participation in our human conflict with an unfinished 
and imperfect world, the suggestion of a “finite” God has been 
seriously suggested. All this means that our definition of God is 
being radically altered by the exigencies of modern life. A new 
anthropomorphism is being boldly asserted, because in the modern 
world companionship with a remote Absolute is impossible. While 
there is as yet no adequate theological exposition of these religious 
aspirations, there is a very real and vital religious experience of 
companionship with a divine and sympathetic fellow-worker. A 
devout and highly successful conservative minister of the gospel 
once told me that his prayer seemed most real when he addressed 
God as ‘‘my yoke-fellow.”’ 

The bearing of this development on the religious interpre- 
tation of Jesus is apparent. If a ‘‘yoke-fellow” is a more real 
God than is a metaphysical absolute, then the divinity of Jesus 
is best asserted by an unqualified belief in his completely 
human experience. If God’s nature is best expressed by con- 
ceiving him as confronting the task of finishing an unfinished world, 
then Jesus’ significance will best appear if we think of him as devot- 
ing himself to his task. Says C. H. Dickinson: 

Great is the advance of that faith in Jesus which has learned him as the 
simplest and best realization of religion, as we recognize in him that which the 


human child may be to the eternal Father, and accept God as he knew him, 
the Father of our most childlike, manliest trust and obedience and love. Our 


*E. W. Lyman, The Experience of God in Modern Life, p. 149. 
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danger here is that we take too lightly his vital faith and our own as learned 
from him. We make our own faith too easy if we assume in him a sonship 
won and kept too easily His fellowship with the Father was not static 
but dynamic; it was, because it was ever being attained.* 

To those who feel sympathetically the great pulses of aspira- 
tion, discontent, and ambition in our modern world the position 
of Christian theology is tragic. So far behind the movements of 
life has it lagged that the very idea of a “theological” discussion 
suggests academic concern over bygone issues. Thousands of 
eager souls are yearning for a religious interpretation of our human 
world—a world which has discredited magic and superstition and 
non-moral short-cuts, a world which is just now shuddering at the 
possibilities of an irreligious exercise of human power, a world where 
even the Christian church is undergoing a mighty revival through 
the organization of human effort. In such a world a theology 
which discredits or distrusts humanity is impotent. And if Chris- 
tianity is really to inspire and lead the spiritual movements of our 
age, it must cease the all too easy and superficial habit of judging 
modern religious movements by the metaphysical norms of bygone 
christological heresies. Arianism, Socinianism, Adoptianism, yes, 
and Unitarianism are comprehensible only in relation to a theologi- 
cal metaphysics which has ceased to stir men’s souls. Why waste 
time in trying to discern an antiquated heresy in a modern revision 
of christological interpretation? Let us rather with truthful moral 
earnestness interpret the significance of Jesus as the great citizen 
of this world, who conquered for himself a real companionship 
with the God who ever toils at the task of making the world better. 
In his real conquest of a victorious faith Jesus is able to create in 
other men a similar power to overcome. To declare that the 
‘religion of Jesus” is not the center of Christianity is to rob the 
church and the world of its greatest religious asset. 


t The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life, pp. 218 and 219. 
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In the fifteenth century before Christ there came surging into the 
westland great and numerous hordes of peoples, largely of Aramean 
stock. These are the Habiri or SA-GAZ peoples of the Amarna 
letters. Palestine was naturally one of the lands that attracted the 
attention of these migrants, but it was no easy task to dispossess 
the Canaanitish population that had been long resident in the coun- 
try. Some of the invaders, however, under the leadership of Hoshea, 
later known as Joshua,? were able to wrest a part of the land from 
the Canaanites and in the Amarna period we find them in possession 
of such cities as Jericho, Gilgal, Shechem, Gibeon, Shiloh, Mizpah, 
and Bethel. Other cities in the neighborhood like Akko, Megiddo, 
Gezer, Askalon, Lachish, and Jerusalem could not be reduced and 
from these we have urgent appeals to the Egyptian king for help 
against the invaders. The newcomers in the land were a more or 
less composite group, but their common cause against a common 
foe quickly united them and in due course a confederacy of these 
northern tribes was organized by Hoshea at Mount Gerizim near 
Shechem. Here a covenant was made, a simple code of laws 
promulgated,? and a loosely organized state established, modeled 

t A paper read before the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in New York, December 29, 1919. This paper has grown out of the effort to answer 
some of the problems raised by Meyer and Luther in their Die Israeliten und ihre 
Nachbarstimme; by Luckenbill in his article, ‘On Israel’s Origins” (American Journal 
of Theology, XXII, 24 ff.); and by J. M. P. Smith in his articles, “Some Problems in 
the Early History of Hebrew Religion” (AJSL, XXXII, 81 ff.), and ‘Southern 


Influences upon Hebrew Prophecy” (AJSL, XXXV, 1 ff.). To all of these writers I 
am naturally much indebted. 


2 Num. 13:16; cf. Num. 13:8 and Deut. 32:44, where Joshua is called Hoshea. 
3 The original of this code is probably to be found in the curses of Deut. 27; cf. 
Meyer and Luther, op. cit., pp. 542 ff. 
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more or less after the pattern of the Canaanitish state and incor- 
porating in it some Canaanitish and other foreign elements. In 
this northern confederacy we have the beginning of what is later 
to be known as Israel. 

While these northerners were carving out for themselves a home 
in the land of Palestine, the mass of the migrating hordes had 
perforce to seek home and pasturage elsewhere. The push was 
westward and in that direction they continued, dropping off 
fragments on the way that come later to be known in history as 
the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Amalekites, Kenites, etc. 
Some of the more venturesome spirits, however, pushed their way 
to the very borders of Egypt and eventually settled in the land 
of Goshen, where under a benevolent government they grew and 
prospered. But with the overthrow of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
their happy lot changed to one of oppression, till a deliverer arose 
in the person of Moses, about 1200 B.c., soon after the death of 
Merneptah. Under his leadership and in the name of their tribal 
god, Yahweh, they saved themselves by bounding back to the 
desert, with whose spirit they were still more akin than with that 
of the more cultured Egyptians. They accordingly retraced 
their earlier steps and mingled again with their kinsmen whom 
they had left behind in the Negeb. The Negeb, never able to 
support a large population, was filled to overflowing with this 
inrush of newcomers and a part of this enlarged population had 
of necessity to seek a homeland elsewhere. Sensing the opportune- 
ness of the occasion, Moses put himself at the head of this overflow, 
and probably following the earlier example of Hoshea in the north, 
and possibly in some respects improving upon it, organized his 
followers into a confederacy; made the old tribal god, Yahweh, 
the god of the confederacy, and in his name made a covenant with 
the people; and proceeded to collect and codify the various laws, 
customs, and traditions of the tribes into one confederate code. 
Under the stimulus of his leadership and personality the confeder- 
ate tribes gradually pushed their way to the north, from Horeb 
and Kadesh, to Beersheba, to Hebron; till finally they controlled 
most of the land south of the northern confederacy between Philistia 
and the Dead Sea. Indeed they seemed to have wrested a part of 
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this southern country from the northerners, because shortly before 
this time Israel is referred to on the Merneptah stela as occupying 
territory fairly well to the south. These southerners are the 
people later known as Judah. 

This reconstruction of early Hebrew history is offered on the 
ground that it best agrees with the facts at present known with 
regard to this early period. 

1. Ih the first place it accords with the generally accepted theory 
that the Hebrews were of Aramean origin. This is the testimony 
of history, archeology, philology, and ethnology; and it is likewise 
the unanimous native tradition of the Hebrews themselves, e.g., 
Gen. 29:10 (J), 31:20 (E), 25:20 (P); Deut. 26:5 (D). 

2. To connect the Hebrews with the great migratory westward 
movement of the Amarna period would seem best to agree with 
the evidences of the Amarna letters and the Old Testament narra- 
tive. As Bohl, Kanaanéer und Hebriéer, pp. 67 f., has pointed out, 
we probably do not have letters,in the Amarna collection from 
Jericho, Gilgal, Shechem, Gibeon, Shiloh, Mizpah, and Bethel as 
we do from neighboring towns because they were doubtless by this 
time in the hands of the invading Habiri. Also, the excavations 
at Jericho indicate the Amarna period as the latest date for the 
destruction of that city.t Likewise, much of the biblical data would 
suggest the same period, as for instance, I Kings 6:1, which dates the 
Exodus and therefore the conquest of Palestine 480 years before 
Solomon’s temple; Judg. 11:26, which indicates 300 years as the 
length of Israel’s occupation of the East Jordan up to Jephthah’s 
day; Gen. 36:31-39, which names eight Edomite kings between 
the time of Moses and Saul. 

3. To put the settlement of Israel in the north two hundred or 
more years before that of Judah in the south would seem best 
to account for the cultural superiority of the north over the south. 
Two hundred years earlier settlement in agricultural life and closer 
and more intimate contact with the cultured Canaanites would give 
the northerners no little advantage over their kinsmen to the south. 

4. The settlement of the two groups at different periods and 
under different leaders, and with differences in cultural and religious 


* Sellin und Watzinger, Jericho, p. 181. 
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attainments, would seem to account best for the continued friction 
between them through the whole course of history. Only for a 
brief period were they ever united and then only temporarily, 
while engaged in a common cause against a common foe, the 
Philistines. When this pressure was removed, their differences 
quickly reappeared, till finally they split permanently into their 
separate kingdoms. Israel, for the time being at least, reverted 
to the old bull-worship and the like, thereby severing herself from 
the south religiously as well as politically. 

5. The hypothesis that Yahweh was more or less known to all 
the tribes but was originally the tribal god of one of the southern 
group, probably the tribe of Judah, later by Moses to be made the 
god of the confederacy, would seem best to accord with what we 
know of Yahwism. According to J, our oldest and probably most 
reliable source, it was not a new god at all but a god long known to 
the Hebrews, under whose guidance Moses brought the people out 
of Egypt (cf., e.g., Exod. 3:16-18). E likewise affirms (Exod. 3:15) 
that the god who appeared to Moses was the same god whom 
his fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, worshiped. It seems to 
imply, however, that he was now revealed under a new name, for 
from this point onward E’s preference for Elohim as against Yahweh 
disappears. Of our sources P alone (the least trustworthy) 
dissents therefrom (Exod. 6:2 ff.). That a god in the first instance 
rather obscure, but nevertheless more or less generally known to the 
whole group, should eventually rise to the position of chief god 
and then sole god, has many parallels in the history of religions 
(as for instance Allah, Ahura-Mazda, Chiva, and Vishnu); whereas 
P’s contention (likewise that of some modern scholars), that Yah- 
weh was absolutely unknown to the Hebrews until he was intro- 
duced to them by Moses, is altogether without parallel and is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to conceive. Yahwism 
seems to have got an earlier and a much better hold in the south 
than in the north. Yahweh, in name at least, may have been 
known to the northerners, but the cult was doubtless of southern 
origin. The Levites seem to have been its propagandists and they 
were apparently from the south and are seemingly connected with 
Moses (Exod. 2:1; 6:16-20; Judg. 18:30). It was through their 
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propaganda and the more vigorous efforts of the earlier prophets 
(“the sons of the prophets” of the book of Samuel), the Nazarites 
and the Rechabites, that Yahweh came to be made a national god— 
a propaganda to which the north never took very kindly. Their 
earlier tribal gods and the gods that they borrowed from their 
neighbors seem to have been more to their liking than the con- 
federate god of their southern kinsmen. When the later prophets 
(nearly all of them of southern blood, it will be noted) were able 
through some of their number to persuade Israel to at least a 
partial recognition of Yahwism, a long step had been taken in the 
direction of making Yahweh an international god or universal 
god, in that we have now what are essentially two distinct nations 
worshiping one and the same god in very much the same way." 

To my mind Luckenbill has conclusively shown? that Yahweh 
is not found in cuneiform literature until the eighth century B.c. 
and so was not the universally known god that Assyriologists 
were at one time wont to contend. At best he was known prob- 
ably little more than by name to most of the Habiri tribes as the 
tribal god of one of their number. In confirmation of this it might 
be noted that the two extra-biblical names of the eighth century 
which contain the Yahu compound (Ya’u-bidi, king of Hamath, 
and Azri-Ya’u, king of Ya’udi) are Aramean, and further it is to 
be noted that in the list of gods of Ya’udi given in the Hadad inscrip- 
tion, the god Yahu does not appear. According to our hypothesis 
Yahweh does not become the national god of the Hebrews until 
about the time of David when north and south were temporarily 
united, and this is confirmed by a study of Hebrew proper names, 
which shows that Yahweh compounds, in the forms Yah and 
Yahu, are very rare before the time of David, whereas after that 
time they appear with ever-increasing frequency, until in the days 
of the later prophets they are very common.‘ 


* Cf. further on this point J. M. P. Smith, ‘‘The Effect of the Disruption on the 
Hebrew Thought of God,” AJSL, XXXII, 261 ff. 


2 AJTh, XXII, 47 fi. 
3 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 247 f. 


4See Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 257 ff.; and Smith, AJSL, 
XXXV, 15. 
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6. The contention that only a part of the Hebrews ever went 
to Egypt seems best to agree with the known facts in the case. 
According to J (e.g., Exod. 1:10) the Hebrews constituted a com- 
paratively small community. According to E (Exod. 1:15) they 
were so few that two midwives were sufficient for them, and even 
P holds that only seventy went down to Egypt (Gen. 46:27). The 
land of Goshen even today can support only a small population, 
and the wanderings of the Hebrews through the wilderness would 
be quite impossible for a large number. Nomadic bands are never 
large. The genealogies of I Chron. 1-8 ignore the Exodus alto- 
gether, and that would suggest that some of the Hebrews never 
left Canaan—so also Gen. 38. The Pentateuchal narratives pre- 
suppose that Kadesh was already in the hands of the Hebrews 
at the time of the Exodus. Judges 11:26 affirms that they had 
been living in certain cities in Canaan for 300 years, and this would 
carry us back to a period long before the Exodus. A people by 
the name of Habiri (variant, SA-GAZ) are frequently mentioned 
in the Amarna letters as: overrunning the land of Canaan. By 
practically all scholars this people is regarded as one with the 
Hebrews, i.e., it was a portion of the larger group of peoples of 
which the Hebrews were another part. Seti I (ca. 1310 B.c.) in 
one of his inscriptions mentions a certain Shasu people in Canaan, 
and this people we know from other sources is identical with the 
Habiri. Seti I and Ramses II mention the tribe of ’-s-r (identified 
by most scholars with Asher) as settled in north Canaan, and there 
are evidences in the Amarna letters to the existence of Asher at 
that time. This tribe was later adopted into the Hebrew con- 
federacy and probably belonged to the same general stock. Gad, 
another of the Hebrew tribes, is referred to by Mesha in his inscrip- 
tion as an early inhabitant of Canaan. Zilpah and Bilhah, the 
mothers of four of the later tribes of Israel, are said by the biblical 
narrative to have been concubines, which shows that these tribes 
were of alien origin. This is most easily explained as an absorption 
of Canaanite, or possibly earlier Hebraic, elements. On the 
Merneptah stela (ca. 1225 B.C.) there appears the word “Israel” 
as the name of a tribe in Canaan, which is of course clear evidence 
for the presence of the Hebrews there at that time, and the Exodus 
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had probably not as yet taken place. All the evidences, then, 
would seem to indicate that there were Hebrews in Canaan during 
all the time that there were Hebrews in Egypt and that only a 
part, and evidently a small part, of the people ever went to Egypt." 

7. The point that will probably meet with most objection is 
the placing of Hoshea or Joshua before Moses, which at first 
sight would seem to be so out of accord with the biblical narrative. 
For the detailed argument in favor of this I would refer you to 
the discussion of Luther and Meyer in Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstimme, pp. 542 ff. What Hoonacker, Kosters, Torrey, and 
others have done for the relationship of Ezra and Nehemiah, Luther 
and Meyer, followed by Luckenbill and Smith, are doing for that 
of Moses and Joshua.? An ever-increasing number of scholars are 
today agreeing that Nehemiah is to be placed before Ezra. So 
eventually, I believe, critical opinion will agree to the placing of 
Joshua before Moses. This would seem to be the better interpre- 
tation of the biblical narratives. Numerous passages in the 
Old Testament show that Shechem was intimately associated with 
law-giving and was the political and religious center of the north, 
even as it is for the Samaritans down to the present day. Shechem 
was the home of the old Ba’al-berith or El-berith (lord or god of the 
covenant). Here stood the “oak of the law-giver” (Gen. 12:6, and 
elsewhere), and ‘the oak of the soothsayers”’ (Judg. 9:37); and it 
is at Shechem that Joshua’s law-giving and covenant-making are 
staged in the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua. Hence it is not 
surprising to find scholars suggesting that Shechem was the original 
home of the Hebrew Torah, as over against Horeb-Sinai or Kadesh, 
in that the Shechem story is manifestly the earlier. Indeed some, 
as for instance Holzinger, Staerk, Steuernagel, and Luckenbill, 
would go so far as to suggest that the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 
20:22—23:19) in whole or in part originally stood in Joshua, 
chapter 24, constituting “the book of the law of God” mentioned 
in verse 26. The story of the double giving of the Torah, first by 

* For a fuller discussion of this see Paton, Biblical World, XLVI, 82-88. 


2 It ought to be noted that Meyer does with Moses what Torrey does with Ezra: 
he makes him a figment of the priestly imagination and so denies him historicity, 
op. cit., p. 451, note 1. But Luther does not do this, nor is it necessary to our 
hypothesis. 
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Moses at Sinai (Exod. 19 ff.) and later by Joshua at Gerizim 
(Josh. 8:30 ff.; 24; cf. Deut. 11:29; 27), as suggested by the Old 
Testament narrative, is open to grave suspicion and would seem 
to be the result of a prejudiced Judean interpretation of the events, 
because it is of course natural that the Judeans would not take 
kindly to Israelitish precedence in law-giving. We need to remem- 
ber that our Old Testament narrative has come to us through 
Judean rather than Israelitish hands and of course in the very nature 
of the case is decidedly Judean in its interpretation of history. In 
the present instance this is clearly shown by the Judean alterations 
of the text in three of the passages cited, Deut. 11:29 f.; 27:4; 
Josh. 8:30. In the first passage that part of verse 30 which would 
seem to locate Gerizim somewhere near Jericho is manifestly a 
gloss; and in the two other passages Ebal has very plainly been 
substituted for Gerizim. 

Early Hebrew law is shot through with Babylonian influences, 
as Johns has well shown in his Schweich lectures,’ and this doubtless 
came about, not through direct contact with the Babylonians, 
but rather through the Canaanites, and that contact was in the 
north rather than in the south. 

There was a time when scholars were inclined to put most of 
Hebrew law in the late period and refused to allow more than a 
fragment to the time of Moses. But much of the law is compara- 
tively primitive in character and surely did not require the hundreds 
of years for its development that scholars used to postulate, par- 
ticularly when the Hebrews were living in close and familiar 
relations with the cultured Canaanites. Other peoples, living in 
less propitious surroundings, did not take any great while to 
develop their early codes. Hence, instead of putting most of 
Hebrew law long after Moses we would assign much of it to a 
period before Moses and make Hoshea one of its earliest compilers. 

The Hebrew people are composite in origin and behind the other 
elements there clearly stand out the Israelitish and Judean strains. 
Each of these made its contribution, Israel along cultural lines, 
Judah along religious lines, to the sum total of that magnificent 
heritage of culture and religion that contributed so largely to the 
enlightenment of the world. 


1 The Relation between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew People. 





DEISM HISTORICALLY DEFINED 


S. G. HEFELBOWER 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 


There is no accepted definition of Deism. If you try to find out 
what it is from the books and articles that discuss it you will be left 
in confusion. Scholars differ as to what should be considered 
characteristic of the movement; some emphasize one thing, some 
another. Often it is conceived wholly, or almost wholly, as a 
metaphysical theory, which represents God as the Creator of the 
world, but now as withdrawn and separate from it and its concerns; 
it is the absentee God of literature. There is no foundation in 
fact for this interpretation of Deism. With the exception of 
Herbert of Cherbury the Deists scarcely touched philosophical 
problems. 

Often Deism is presented as an undefined movement that 
fostered a hostile attitude toward the supernatural in religion. 
In one sense this is true. And frequently it is defined as a type of 
unbelief, as a reconstruction of Christianity that leaves little that 
is vitally characteristic of the Christian religion. These definitions, 
though they vary greatly, agree in one respect; they are almost 
wholely negative, they represent Deism as other than or as contrary 
to some accepted standard; but they fail to say what it really was. 

These more or less popular definitions of Deism are wrong or 
inadequate. Deism was a phase in the history of religious thought; 
it should therefore be defined historically with reference to the 
thought of the age in which it flourished. A proper definition 
should show how it is related to and how it is distinguished from 
the historical background on which it appeared. 

There were two focal concepts in the speculative thinking of 
this period, which were not always clearly distinguished, though 
almost everybody used them. It was the fashion then, in the 
best circles of learned men, to appeal to nature and reason, to 
think that beliefs and institutions were adequately grounded 
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only when they could be explained in terms of nature and reason. 
Before this, explanation had been almost wholly in terms of the 
supernatural; this was an ultimate in accounting for things. But in 
the Renaissance man discovered nature and himself as a part of it; 
and he was convinced that all truth must bein harmony withit. He 
also saw that reason, though magnified by the scholastics, had been 
fettered by tradition; that its chief use had been merely that of an 
instrument for vindicating authoritatively given systems. It had 
been used, not primarily as a discoverer of truth, but rather as the 
defender of propositions that were accepted as true on the basis 
of authority. But the progressive thinker of England of the 
seventeenth century was convinced that principles can be accepted 
and beliefs can be held by a rational being, such as man, only 
because they rest on sufficient reason. Therefore all systems, 
human and divine, were called upon in the name of nature and 
reason to give an account of themselves. The spirit of the age 
was rationalistic and critical. And once this movement had begun, 
religion could not remain long unchallenged. Men felt that they 
must be able to give a reason for the faith that is in them in terms 
of the thought of the age in which they lived. Therefore they 
tried to show that religion was grounded in nature, and that it was 
approved by “right reason.” 

At the beginning of the century ‘‘the learned Dr. Hooker,” 
in his great work on Ecclesiastical Polity, derived order, more 
especially ecclesiastical order, not only from revelation, but also 
from nature; for nature is of God; her laws are made by him; 
her message is his word. He also appealed to reason and magnified 
its importance for religious belief with a frequency that is surprising. 
He expressly taught that the earnestness of conviction does not 
guarantee the truth of opinions, but the ‘“‘soundness of those 
reasons whereupon the same is built.’””’ This alone can assure us 
that they are from God and not from an evil spirit. To follow 
authority in religion without hearkening to reason is to behave like 
cattle in a herd.? 


* Richard Hooker, “Ecclesiastical Polity,” Works, I (Oxford, 1888), 146, 166, 
206-10, 227. 


2 Ibid., pp. 150, 151, 231-34, 281, 299, 321-30. 
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Hooker merely voiced the spirit of the age, which assumed that 
all reality is rational, that no sort of truth can contradict reason, 
and that nature is a revelation of God’s will. Therefore it was 
generally believed that if the Christian religion is true it must be 
rational, and that it must be in harmony with nature; for God could 
not give man one system of religious truth through nature and 
another through revelation. 

All progressive thinkers of this period, and many who were 
markedly conservative, assumed this, and undertook to demonstrate 
“the reasonableness of Christianity”’ and its harmony with natural 
religion. Almost everybody took part in this discussion. Among 
the leaders were Stillingfleet, Chillingworth; in fact all the so-called 
“rational theologians,” the Cambridge Platonists, Tillotson, 
Sherlock, Locke the philosopher, Boyle, who was really a theologian 
as well as a chemist, and the whole race of Deists from Herbert 
of Cherbury on, and later Prideaux and Bishop Butler. Most of 
these men were quite conservative, some were pillars of orthodoxy, 
while others were hostile to traditional supernaturalism. But 
they all held that the beliefs of a rational being, whether in religion 
or in any other field of human interest, must have some other 
foundation than mere authority. Therefore they undertook to 
show that Christianity had such a foundation. 

But though their general purpose and fundamental principles 
were the same, they differed widely. Most writers strove to 
vindicate traditional views by a sympathetic rationalistic testing of 
inherited dogmas; but some became ever more hostile in their 
criticisms of old beliefs and developed teachings that tended to 
undermine traditional views. ‘Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century the divergence became so marked that a vigorous debate 
began concerning the authority and the content of the supernatural 
as over against that which is naturally or rationally mediated. 
This was the beginning of the deistic controversy, which extended 
through the first half of the next century. 

The main points in these discussions were the relation of reason 
and revelation, the truth and authority of revelation and scripture, 
the fact and evidential value of miracles, and the importance and 
authority of natural religion when compared with positive or 
revealed religion. 
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At first the old statement concerning the relation of reason and 
revelation, which had come down from Thomas Aquinas, was 
accepted by all. They taught that revelation could give man 
that which was above reason, but nothing contrary to reason. 
In this even the first Deist, Herbert of Cherbury, concurred. 
But later Blount hesitated, and Toland asserted unequivocally 
in the title of Christianity not Mysterious, “that there is nothing 
in the Gospel contrary to Reason, nor above It.” This became 
the characteristic teaching of Deism when it was at its height. 
The Deists who came later merely said the same thing in different 
words, though they often showed a more radical spirit. Boling- 
broke declared that he who claimed a revelation added to reason 
was mad.* But all who opposed Deism defended the traditional 
formula. 

Practically everybody except the Deists accepted supernatural 
revelation as a fact, and identified it with the Bible; they also 
asserted unequivocally its supreme authority. But Herbert, 
though he did not deny revelation, claimed that it could be authori- 
tative only for him who received it originally; for all others it was 
merely tradition. Half a century later Stillingfleet published A 
Letter to a Deist, which is said to be the first formal reply to 
Deism. In this he attacked an unnamed person who evidently 
had developed Herbert’s line of criticism still further. This 
otherwise unknown writer even questioned the sincerity of the 
apostles as witnesses; he claimed that there is no reason to believe 
things that were written so long ago under conditions that make 
the reports untrustworthy; and that scripture is full of confusion 
and contradictions. Toland and Collins were more conservative. 

But as the discussion progressed the dividing lines became 
more sharply drawn, and from Tindal on we have a progressively 
radical criticism of revelation and scripture. Some went so 
far as to claim that revelation is not necessary, and that if it 
really did occur, it has no authority; and that the Bible is full of 
errors and confusion.” 

t Bolingbroke, Works, VI (London, 1809), 170, 171. 

2 Tindal, Christianity as Old as Creation (London, 1735), pp. 8, 59, 188, 195, and 


elsewhere throughout the book; Bolingbroke, Works, VI, 148, 170, 171, 238, and else- 
where; Morgan, The Moral Philosopher (London, 1740), I, 15, 20; III, Preface. 
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The extraordinary manifestations of supernatural power in 
the natural order, which are known to us as miracles, were accepted 
as facts but with critical reservations by the Deists. Even the 
most radical Deists did not consider them impossible. But generally 
speaking the deistic attitude toward miracles was hostile. Certain 
biblical accounts were questioned, and others were denied or 
explained away in terms of the ordinary processes of nature. With 
the surprising exceptions of Toland and Bolingbroke, the Deists 
denied the evidential value of miracles, which was accepted by 
practically all other writers on the subject, including the philosopher 
Locke and the chemist Boyle." 

The most significant point in the deistic controversy concerned 
natural religion. A man can be classified if you know what he 
taught concerning it. It is the field where deistic and non-deistic 
thinking is most clearly distinguished. But the problem here did 
not concern the fact of natural religion. That was accepted by 
both parties in the debate. In this critical age practically every- 
body, certainly every progressive thinker, discussed religion in 
terms of nature and reason. But the extremely critical attitude 
of the Deists resulted in ever greater hostility to the traditional 
emphasis on positive religion. 

The question was: What is the value of natural religion? How 
is it related to positive religion? Which is normative for the 
other: is it to be tested by positive religion, or is positive religion 
to be tested by it? The non-deistic writers recognized the impor- 
tance of natural religion but emphasized its limitations and the 
normative authority of revealed religion; while the Deists empha- 
sized the limitations of positive religion and the superiority and 
normative authority of natural religion. 

Again Hooker is typical of the more progressive thinkers of the 
century. He taught that man by the light of his own reason can 
know something of God and of certain of his duties toward God 

* Blount, Philostratus (London, 1680), Bk. I, chap. iv, illustration 1; chap. v, 
illustrations 6 and 7; Toland, Christianity Not Mysterious, pp. 47, 141-47; Hodegus 
(London, 1720), pp. 5 ff.; Collins, A Discourse on Freethinking (London, 1713), 
pp. 160, 174, 175; Woolston, A Discourse on the Miracles of Our Saviour (London, 


1728), pp. 3-5; Bolingbroke, Works, VI, 240, 258 ff., 283 ff., 288; Morgan, The 
Moral Philosopher, 1, 79, 89, 98, 99; U1, 50 ff. 
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and man; but the way of salvation must be supernaturally 
revealed.’ In this all the rational theologians concurred. Sherlock, 
the champion of orthodoxy, did not hesitate to teach that “the 
religion of the Gospel is the true original religion of reason and 
nature. It is so in part; it is all that, and more.’* This, with 
individual variations, is the teaching of Stillingfleet, the Cambridge 
Platonists, Locke, Boyle, and others. They all think that natural 
religion is important, but they also teach in no uncertain terms 
that it is inadequate, and that it must be and actually is supple- 
mented by revelation. 

When we come to the Deists we find ourselves in a different 
atmosphere. They use the same general principles, they have the 
same rationalistic critical way of approach to the problems con- 
cerning the authority and content of supernaturally mediated 
religion; but they apply them much more radically and arrive 
at very different conclusions. Herbert, seventy-five years before 
Toland, considered supernatural revelation authoritative only 
for him who received it, its traditional records uncertain, and his 
five articles of natural religion absolutely clear and certain, and 
therefore supreme.‘ Blount taught that all faiths had been shaken 
except those which are based on natural reason.’ Tindal, in 
Christianity as Old as Creation, which was at once recognized as a 
standard and typical work of Deism and was called the “ Deists’ 
Bible,” teaches that natural religion was given men from the 
beginning, that it is absolutely perfect, and that external revelation 
can neither add to it nor take from it, and that it is always supreme 
over all revelation, which must be judged by it. Wollaston and 


t Hooker, Works, I, 205, 227-33, 259, 269, 331-34, and elsewhere. 

? Sherlock, Discourses Preached on Several Occasions (Oxford, 1797), pp. 134-43, 148. 

3 John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy (London, 1872), I, 
427, 430; II, 70,99; Robert Boyle, Works, V (London, 1744), 46, 685; Locke, Reason- 
ableness of Christianity. 

4 Encyclopaedia Britannica, art., “Herbert”; ‘‘Mind,’’ 1894, art. by W. R. Sorley. 

5 Religio Laici (London, 1683), pp. 81-91; Oracles of Reason. Toland and Collins 
have little to say about natural religion, though they recognize its importance; how- 
ever, Toland later in Nazarenus is very hostile to positive religion. 

6 Christianity as Old as Creation, pp. 3-6, 59, 85 ff., 141 ff., 164, 178, 328, and 
elsewhere. 
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Bolingbroke wrote largely in the spirit of Tindal. But Morgan 
was more radical; he was probably the most extreme writer in 
asserting that natural religion is sure and free from error and faults, 
and should therefore be taken as the standard for judging all so- 
called revealed religion. 

As a result of this attitude toward positive and natural religion 
they tended to resolve all religion into an ethical system on a 
theistic background. 

The characteristic deistic views as developed iu this contro- 
versy can be summed up thus: In an age that was rationalistic 
and critical, when all progressive thinkers, many of whom were 
conservative, felt that they must justify religion by proving it 
from reason and nature, the Deists developed those tendencies in a 
radical way, and fostered a hostile attitude toward traditional 
supernaturalism. They denied the possibility of any religious 
truth above reason; they challenged external revelation and criti- 
cized its records and the miraculous; they emphasized the per- 
fection of natural religion, which man of his own unaided powers 
could know, and set it up as supreme over all positive religion, 
which was imperfect because of ‘“‘mysteries,” ‘ uncertainties,” 
“contradictions,” and ‘‘confusion.”’ 

Deism, which was essentially non-philosophical, was the more 
radical application to religious problems of the rationalistic critical 
way of thinking, that characterized English thought in the seven- 
teenth century, which resulted in the progressive depreciation of 
the supernatural, especially as it appeared in positive religion, 
and in magnifying the worth and authority of natural religion. 





AIMS AND METHODS OF CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCH-UNION MOVEMENTS 
IN AMERICA 


PETER G. MODE 
University of Chicago 


For more than a hundred years the religious forces of America 
have been periodically attempting to solve the problems connected 
with unrestrained denominationalism. However inevitable in an 
atmosphere of unrestricted religious liberty and in an area of 
immense geographical magnitude the survival and multiplication 
of sects, large and small, has proved, it ought not to be overlooked 
or obscured that there has been no disposition among church leaders 
to regard this increasing multiplicity with unconcern or com- 
placency. The growth of denominational co-operation is just as 
characteristic of American Christianity in the nineteenth century 
as was revivalism during the eighteenth. The Plan of Union, the 
Bible, Tract, and related societies, the American Home Missionary 
Society, the Overture for Union (1838), the Evangelical Alliance, 
the Federation of Presbyterian Bodies, all demonstrate that few 
and brief were the periods during the last century when considerable 
sections of the American church were not seriously considering or 
actually operating some scheme of co-operation. 

In this effort to remove the reproach of sectarianism, denomina- 
tional statesmanship has never been more resolute than during the 
last thirty years. Far from satisfied with the imposing structure 
of interdenominational organization created to grapple with the 
menacing evils of our congested cities and the enlarging opportuni- 
ties of world-missions, our religious leaders are today looking 
toward a more radical elimination of duplicated denominational 
effort, if not indeed the ultimate merging into a single giant 
organization of all our evangelical churches. To realize this hope 
one movement was launched fifteen years ago and is now well out 
to sea. Others are just emerging. In detail they have not yet 
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been entirely worked out by their promoters. The fact that we 
are almost in the anomalous position of being divided on projects 
denominated more or less carelessly as union in character suggests 
the propriety of attempting to discover just what is the task to 
which each of these movements is applying itself, and the way by 
which it proposes to reach its goal. With the aid of official docu- 
ments the writer attempts to set these forth. 


I. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


We naturally begin with the enterprise already well established 
through its years of concrete ministration: The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The function of a federation is that of carrying out certain 
clearly defined or assumed duties, assigned or informally committed 
to it by the units of which it is composed. Usually these units 
reserve to themselves more than they commit to the federation. 
This is no less true when the units are churches than when they 
are political states. A federation of Christian churches is supposed 
to care for certain interests delegated to or informally left to it by 
the church units. It is the specialized supervision that justifies 
the transfer. The reservation, however, is not necessarily exclusive. 
The federating church may still continue itself to care for those 
interests more specifically guarded by the federation. In other 
words, the federation performs a service not substitutionary, but 
supplementary. 

The foregoing applies even to the incipient informal stages of 
church federation as manifested in American religious history. 
The American Bible Society was organized to do more efficiently 
a part of the work being cared for by the churches. So also was the 
Tract Society. The Young Men’s Christian Association assumed 
the burden supposed to be carried by the Christian community but 
insufferably heavy for individual churches. Likewise was it with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Sunday School 
Union, the United Society of Christian Endeavor, the Laymen’s 
Missionary and the Student Volunteer movements. In all these, 
evangelical churches, finding a common interest, informally com- 
mitted it to some fostering organization. 
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With this experience in the workings of the principle of co- 
operation, our churches found themselves twenty-five years ago 
facing an unprecedented situation in the pressing social and 
industrial problems of the growing cities and the inviting challenge 
of the field of foreign missions. The transition, moreover, from a 
closing to an opening century, provided the urge to redoubled 
effort. 

Under these circumstances it was that, guided and encouraged 
by the experimentation and success of federations in New York 
City, Hartford, New Haven, Jersey City, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and elsewhere, preliminary negotiations 
culminated in the Interchurch Conference attended by delegates 
representing eighteen million American Christians. These dele- 
gates unanimously recommended to their constituencies a plan of 
federation which, duly adopted by these constituencies, brought into 
existence (December, 1908) the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Unlike organizations of similar general purpose that preceded 
it, this federation is not an individual or voluntary agency or 
simply an interdenominational fellowship, but a body officially 
constituted by the churches. Its task “‘for the prosecution of 
work that can be better done in union than in separation,” is as 
follows: 


I. To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian church. 

II. To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service for 
Christ and the world. 

III. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning 
the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

IV. To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ in 
all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life. 

V. To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal Council 
to promote its aims in their communities. 

. . . « Its province shall be limited to the expression of its counsel and the 
recommending of a course of action in matters of common interest to the 
churches, local councils, and individual Christians. 


One cannot fail to be impressed at once with the magnitude and 
limitations of this object; all that relates to the expression of the 
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churches in fellowship of service, but nothing more. It is dif- 
ferentiated from other movements toward unity in “that it brings 
together the various denominations for union in service rather 
than in polity or doctrinal statement.” With this comprehensive 
purpose corresponds the simplicity and catholicity of the doctrinal 
basis expressed in the preamble: ‘Whereas, in the providence 
of God, the time has come when it seems fitting more fully to mani- 
fest the essential oneness of the Christian Churches of America in 
Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour.” And even this 
went farther than was originally intended by the committee that 
drafted the statement. It was only after an appeal from the 
floor of the house that Jesus Christ was denominated as Divine 
Lord and Savior. Some, it seems, were ready to have omitted out- 
right the preamble with its qualifying note of evangelical faith." 

As differentiated from other movements, the Federal Council 
looks upon unity not as a possibility but an actuality, not some- 
thing to be brought into existence but something the existence of 
which is to be revealed, something that in its expression will 
develop. With it, unity is not a problem but a postulate. 
Christian unity is to be put to work; not to be created, but to be 
discovered in its workings. It is already in the church. Its 
growth will come not so much through organization and symbols as 
through its exercise in fellowship of service. 

As the medium through which this Christian impulse to serve 
is to find most effective expression, the Federal Council does not 
regard itself as an organization unrelated to the church. It does 
not stand apart from the churches. In them it lives, moves, and 
has its being. It is only the “sum of its parts.”’ Its function is 
to “express the will of its constituent bodies, and not to legislate 
for them.” It therefore does not create new agencies to do the 
work of the churches or of the denominations. Its policy is to use 
existing agencies, whether within denominational or interdenomina- 
tional spheres. Its task is not so much to do things as to get the 
denominational bodies and the interdenominational movements to 
do the work of the churches in co-operation. ‘Here its function 


*Sanford, Origin and History of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, p. 215. 
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is not that of overseer and director, but that of an agency for the 
correlation and the co-ordination of existing forces and organiza- 
tions, and so far as it may be permitted, it is to recommend, give 
guidance, and point out the way.” 

It therefore follows that the autonomy of the constituent 
bodies is jealously safeguarded. No action of the Federal Council, 
although unanimously adopted by the delegates of constituent 
assemblies, is mandatory; this it passes down to the constituent 
bodies only as a recommendation to be ratified or rejected. Nor 
is it otherwise with the Commissions appointed by the Council. 
They act only as agents of the Council, for whose recommendations 
and services the Council assumes responsibility. The Council 
seeks to determine the will of its component bodies, and to inter- 
pret this in terms of common policy. This policy it seeks to 
effect through the united action of its constituent bodies. 

Such in brief are the principles of the Federal Council, as set 
forth in the Plan of Federation or expounded more completely in 
the Statement issued in Baltimore, 1913. 

From its record during the last twelve years, too much may be 
easily deduced. The history of any enterprise during its initial 
years is ofttimes a misleading basis for prophecy. Its energies 
sometimes are necessarily directed to dispiriting organization; an 
atmosphere of criticism may induce self-embarrassment; policies 
may have to be revised; the world-situation into which it passes 
may be abnormal. The Federal Council has had each of these 
currents to contend with. Nevertheless certain facts emerge. 
First, this Council has found a large and enlarging field in which 
to operate. Far from dwelling “in a Utopia of generalizations 
beyond realization,” its commissions on evangelism, social service, 
country life, temperance, Christian education, justice and good will, 
interchurch federation, oriental relations, and peace and arbitra- 
tion, have undertaken investigations and in many cases issued 
reports of far-reaching significance. An extensive literature deal- 
ing in a broad-minded, scientific spirit with vital church problems 
has been created. Timely memorials and protests relating to 
current social and moral questions have appeared. The General 
War Time Commission seemed particularly raised by God to grapple 
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with a national emergency. Whether or not the Federal Council 
survives, it has at least indicated the absolute necessity in the 
field of efficient interdenominationalism of some correlating and 
co-ordinating organization. 

In the second place, it has been able to perform its functions 
without any pronounced bureaucratic tendency. It has realized 
the possibility that a small group of men, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, may undertake to impose upon American evangelical life 
ideas and impressions that at most are only its own. Among the 
questions submitted by the Committee on the Constitution and 
Organization of the Council, proposed December, 1918, the follow- 
ing appear: 

1. Do the Evangelical Churches of America want the Federal Council 
to be a body which may not only serve as a common ground for consultation, 
but may speak and act effectively for them all ? 

2. Is the Council as now constituted by its constituent bodies adequately 
representative in its constitution ? 

3- Are the members of the Council so elected that the Council may act 


representatively on behalf of the churches, within whatever may be the realm 
of its action ? 


4. Is the Executive Committee so constituted that it may act for the 
Council and therefore for the churches ? 

5. Is the Administrative Committee adequately representative of the 
Executive Committee, of the Commissions of the Council, and of the Churches, 
and especially of their active working boards and committees ? 

6. Are the Commissions which do the work of the Council adequately 
representative of the related boards and committees of the denominations ? 


The raising of such questions as these undoubtedly indicates no 
tendency toward a camouflaged ecclesiasticism, but rather a 
thorough appreciation that the Council exists not above, but 
only in, its parts. The same report has the following pertinent 
question: 


How may we so strengthen the constitution and organization of the Ceunci] 
as to make it, in the fullest degree, representative of the denominations, their 
boards and committees, leaving sufficient autonomy to the denominations in 
relation to the Council, and to the boards and committees in relation to the 
Commissions of the Council, while at the same time maintaining a unified 
body in the Council itself, with a strong central administration, and with 
strong departmental administrations, each fulfilling its mission, so that the 
whole strengthens the parts and each part contributes to the whole ? 
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In relation to creedal formulas, the Council during all these 
years of its history has shown no disposition to depart from its 
constitutional simplicity. It has demonstrated that a platform 
of service may be constructed from the fundamental principles of 
evangelical faith without any slant to peculiar theories, social or 
theological. 

On its attitude toward organic church union, the report of the 
Executive Committee to the Council of 1916 has these illuminating 
words: 


. . . . These four years have brought to this fellowship of the great churches 
of America tests and discoveries. Closer contact has meant clearer focus— 
focus in which the unities and the diversities have equally been revealed. 
One knows little about friend or neighbor until one travels with him. Who 
shall affirm that intimacy has not deepened respect, that the sharing of ex- 
perience has not melted away prejudice, and given new warmth to sympathy ? 
There are signs that self-knowledge has been promoted. More certainly than 
ever before, there is a common understanding of what binds together and what 
holds apart the churches of Christ in America. Fellowship is revelation. We 
are more nearly sure in the mutual examinations of our common Christianity 
as to the marks which look like seams in the fabric, but which are only flaws 
in the weaving. Our convictions do not lose their strength but increase their 
length. They reach as before to the men who have been our denominational 
saints, but, far beyond, to Him who is for us all the one Savior. We travel 
back upon the familiar road of our denominational history to the point where 
it diverged from some broader fellowship, but we do not rest there. Unerringly 
beyond those ecclesiastical forks in the road, past every branching route, 
joined at the intersections by groups with whom for decades, it may be for 
centuries, we have been sadly unfamiliar, we find our way to a place called 
Calvary and a hill called Olivet. We waive no right or privilege, we break 
with no sound tradition, we surrender no precious heritage, but we become 
fixed in the persuasion that the church has but one inalienable right, the 
right of finding Christ in the world of today and interpreting him in all his 
sacrificial and triumphant power to that world. Perfect agreement in opinion, 
placid uniformity in expression and method, do not appear. It is a waste of 
energy to seek for either It is not in what we each hold dear that we 
find our common ground, but in what we each hold most dear 

To those who in the period from 1894 to 1908 looked and worked toward 
such an organization as this Federal Council, that notable assembly in Phila- 
delphia seemed a consummation. 

The ascent, however, to that summit brought them and the churches 
they represent not to a mountain peak but to a plateau. What to aspiration 
had seemed a height of vision, to achievement became the broad plain of 
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opportunity. Through the intervening years, as atmosphere has cleared and 
action has developed energy, the horizons have lifted and the unbroken light 
has revealed at once the forces and the tasks of the churches of Christ 


II. THE WORLD CONFERENCE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
QUESTIONS TOUCHING FAITH AND ORDER 


THE TRUCE OF GOD AND THE CONCORDAT 


Two years after the organization of the Federal Council, another 
project emerged: The World Conference for the Consideration of 
Questions Touching Faith and Order. 

At the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
held in Cincinnati, October, 1910, the following report was “accepted 
joyfully” and the resolution céntained therein was unanimously 
adopted: 


We believe that the time has now arrived when representatives of the 
whole family of Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be willing to come together 
for the consideration of questions of Faith and Order We would place 
ourselyes by the side of our fellow Christians, looking not only on our own things, 
but on the things of others, convinced that our one hope of mutual under- 
standing is in taking personal counsel together in the spirit of love and for- 
bearance. It is our conviction that such a Conference for the purpose of study 
and discussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions, is the next 
step toward unity. 

With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for other faults of pride and 
self-sufficiency, which make for schism; with loyalty to the truth as we see 
it, and with respect for the convictions of those who differ from us; holding 
the belief that the beginnings of unity are to be found in the clear statement and 
full consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as of those things 
in which we are at one, we respectfully submit the following resolution: 

Whereas, there is today among all Christian people a growing desire for 
the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer that all his disciples may be one; that the 
world may believe that God has sent Him: 

Resolved, that a joint commission be appointed to bring about a Conference 
for the consideration of questions touching Faith and Order, and that all 
Christian Communions throughout the world which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior be asked to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. The Commission shall consist of seven Bishops 

. . and seven Presbyters and seven Laymen.... . 


Unlike the Federal Council, unity is not something fo be ex- 
pressed; ‘‘its beginnings are to be found,” and not in a fellowship of 
service in things in common, but “‘in the clear statement and full 
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consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as of those 
things in which we are at one.” In the thinking of Bishop Rhine- 
lander union is quite distinct from unity, as distinct as is friend- 
ship from partnership. Unity is expressed in friendship, union in 
partnership. Partnership does not mean corporate life, but 
corporate work; co-operation with other people for the sake of 
getting something done in a speedy or effective way. Friendship 
means sharing all the chief things of life for the joy of sharing. 
This sharing is not a side issue, but the very heart of friendship. 
Unity is its end and aim. Unity really exhausts its meaning. 
Christians combine for the strength that comes from union. 
Congregations or churches or denominations are formed that 
desirable results may be achieved by the strength that accrues 
through union. Multitudes of Christians are seeking strength that 
they may evangelize the world and for the sake of such a name are 
smothering their differences that by union they may find strength 
to get the task done. But thus far it is union and not unity that 
is desired. Oneness is sought as an instrument and not as an end. 
On the other hand Christians may be drawn together as Christians. 
Their religion means a corporate life rather than a co-operative 
work. Worship is to be sustained, good works are to be done, 
creeds are to be upheld because there is one faith common to all, 
to be expressed by all. Such Christians may co-operate in religious 
service, but always and in everything it is fellowship or unity they 
seek, and more fellowship and more unity because what they 
have already is not enough. 

Bishop Anderson, president of the Anglican Commission on a 
World Conference on Faith and Order, in a charge to the Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of Chicago, May 28, 1912, thus speaks of 
catholicity and unity: 

There is a unity to be believed in, as well as a unity to be exhibited to 
the world. It is essential to realize that the interior unity of the Church 
is a divine, imperishable reality, and that our task is not to make unity, but 
to make it manifest. There is unity, but the world cannot see it. There is 
unity, but the world does not believe it. Our part is to cooperate with God 
and yield to the strivings of the Holy Spirit, so that the unity of the Church 
will be actualized and visualized in such corporate manner that the world can 
see it with its own eyes, and seeing it, will believe in the power and love of 
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God. It is quite common to contrast unity and union as though a choice had 
to be made between them. The words are not synonymous by any means; 
neither are they mutually exclusive. There might be union without unity. 
There might be a union of churches which would be vastly different from the 
unity of the Church. Nevertheless, unity can be shown forth to the world 
only through union. It means that the whole Church encompasses and con- 
tains and controls all that pertains to it. It means that each church shall be 
visibly incorporated into the whole Church, and that the whole shall be clearly 
the property of each... .. It means that the churches as such may lose 
their identity in order that the Church may preserve its identity. 


At some points, however, the Episcopalian appeal for unity 
corresponds with that of the Federal Council. Unity is essential 
to the efficient propagation of missions, and a sectarian 
Christianity is too individualistic to cope with the problems of 
organized society. To quote again from Bishop Anderson: 


Visible unity is a necessity from the viewpoint of social efficiency. A 
sectarian Christianity cannot mold the social conscience. It is incapable of 
a catholic cosmopolitanism. It cannot act continentally. After all, sec- 
tarianism is only one remove from individualism, and individualism is in- 
compatible with organized Christianity... . . As things stand now, it is an 
unequal fight between an organized world and a disorganized Church. A dis- 
united, disjointed, individualistic Christianity, where every man and every 
church is an independent unit, cannot stand up against the highly organized 
conditions of today. . . . . The union of the churches in the Church is becom- 
ing an economic necessity. The economic argument might of course be easily 
overworked. Nevertheless, the economic argument derives weight from the 
fact that divisions are proving to be as economically unsound as they are 
theologically unsafe... .. Hard facts are demonstrating that Christ’s 
doctrine of unity is the only workable doctrine in this practical, work-a-day 
world. . . . . Why should the non-Christian be contaminated with inter- 
denominational controversies, especially in the kindergarten stage of its 
Christian experience? . . . . St. Paul revolutionized a continent with one 
Church and one short creed. Is it not enough to take to Asia and Africa the 
same religion that he took to Europe ? 


Nevertheless, the same bishop cannot entirely detach himself 
from a sacramental interest in unity. He condemns denomina- 
tionalism on the ground that in unchurching social enterprises it 
deprives them of inspiration and spiritual power; he believes also 
that it holds back the process of Americanizing our Christianity. 


Indeed it has come to pass that a large part of the work of the churches 
must perforce be taken away from them, in order to avoid denominational 
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entanglements. Thus there are settlements . . . . doing the work of Christ, 
but forced to do it forsooth on a non-religious basis. Thus they lose ideals, 
inspiration, spiritual power. Thus the things that God has joined together 
are being forced apart through the disintegration of His Church 
Christ’s work is as catholic as human needs. It requires for its execution 
nothing smaller than a Catholic Church Christian unity is necessary 
to give organic expression to the religious life of the nation. We love to call 
this a Christian nation, yet we shrink from attempting to define what American 
Christianity is. The United States has millions of Christians and scores of 
churches, without a Christianity that is distinctively her own 

nation stronger than God? Has the Church of the living God become so 
weakened through this organization that she is incapable of bringing her 
American children into the United Church of a United States? Is there not 
to be a Catholicism that will express the religious life of America, as American- 
ism expresses her national life ? 


The Conference proposed as a stepping-stone for the realization 
of this unity is to be world-wide in its character and composition, 
including the representatives of all communions, east and west, 
which unite in a common belief in the incarnation of the eternal 
son of God. It is to be neither sectional, racial, nor national. 
It is to be a conference and not a council, having no power to 
legislate or to issue decrees which would be binding on its con- 
stituent bodies. Each communion is “invited to enter the Confer- 
ence on the basis of its own estimate of itself, without risk of 
compromise or embarrassment.” Its assemblage rests on the 
conviction that the time has come when Christians may have con- 
ference without controversy, contact without friction, and associa- 
tion without compromise. In conference members are likely 
to discover what are the actual convictions held by others, their 
worth to those who cherish them, and the foundations upon which 
they rest. Convictions regarded as antithetical, it is hoped, may 
prove upon examination to contain much that is complementary. 
Hence the possibility of an ultimate reconciliation in which the 
convictions of all may find a place, while itself providing a fuller 
view of Christianity and a more complete satisfaction for the needs 
of men than any one position standing by itself. 

By removing misunderstandings and misapprehensions, beget- 
ting mutual respect and affection, promoting mutual esteem and 
appreciation, and inspiring mutual charity and confidence, such 
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a conference may create an atmosphere favorable to Christian 
unity, in which case it will prove to be the next step toward the 
union of Christendom. Formal conclusions may not be reached 
nor practical measures recommended. Organic unity will come by 
taking one step at a time. The next step is this Conference. 

For ten years the work of preparing for this imposing assembly, 
the greatest in the history of Christendom, has been going steadily 
forward. Commissions numbering seventy-two, representing the 
most widely divergent types of Christianity, stand ready to proceed 
to the place of conference, soon to be announced now that the 
Great War has ceased. 

Meanwhile it was felt advisable by the Advisory Committee to 
issue (March 12, 1914) an appeal for the suspension of all con- 
troversy as a means of providing a proper atmosphere for this 
eventful Conference. 


To Our Christian Brethren in Every Land: 

Greeting: . . . . We believe that now is a critically hopeful time for 
the world to become Christian. We believe that the present world problems of 
Christianity called for a World Conference of Christians. ... . In the work 
of preparation for its convening we have no authority or desire to enter into 
a discussion of the important questions which the Conference itself will meet 
toconsider..... At the present moment some of these important issues have 
suddenly become matters of renewed controversy. .... Before conference 
there must be truce. The love of Christ for the world constrains us to ask you 
to join with us and with his disciples of every name in proclaiming among the 
Churches throughout Christendom a Truce of God. Let the questions that have 
troubled us be fairly and clearly stated. Let scholars, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, give, freely to the people whatever light from their historical studies 
they can throw over these subjects. More than that, it is of essential im- 
portance for us to seek to understand what in the religious experience of 
others are the things of real value which they would not lose, and which 
should be conserved in the one household of faith. We pray also that each 
Christian communion may avoid, as far as possible, any controversial declara- 
tion of its own position in relation to others, but rather that all things be 
said and done as if in preparation for the coming together of faithful disciples 
from every nation and tongue to implore a fresh outpouring of God’s Holy 


While preparations had thus been going forward for this 
proposed Conference, a committee was appointed in England by 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, and by the Commissions 
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of the Free Churches to promote the same movement there. From 
a joint conference certain proposals were offered “for the sym- 
pathetic and generous consideration of all the churches.” They 
first agreed that the position of the episcopacy in the greater part 
of Christendom, as the recognized organ of the unity and continuity 
of the church, is such that the members of the Episcopal churches 
ought not to be expected to abandon it in any basis of reunion. 
They next agreed to acknowledge that there are a number of 
Christian churches not accepting the Episcopal order which have 
been used in the spiritual enlightenment of the world. Coming 
into being through reaction from certain abuses in the church, 
they were led to give expression to types of religious life, aspiration, 
and fellowship, and to secure for Christian people rights which had 
been neglected or withheld. In view of these agreements, it was 
frankly admitted that the continuity of the historical episcopate 
should be effectively preserved; that the acceptance of the fact 
of episcopacy, and not any theory as to its character, should be a 
sufficient demand to be made upon the non-Episcopal groups; 
that the acceptance of this fact of episcopacy should not involve 
any Christian group in the necessity of disowning its past, but that 
all communions should be encouraged to bring their distinctive 
contributions not only to the common life of the church but also 
to its methods of organization; that the freedom of prophetic 
ministry should be carefully preserved, as also the many customs 
and institutions which have been developed in separate religious 
communities. 

Encouraged and guided by these proposals, a series of 
conferences was conducted quietly between members of the Epis- 
copalian and Congregational churches of this country. In con- 
sequence, there was adopted (March 12, 1919) a Concordat, 
given in substance below. 

The preamble, after referring to the scripturalness of unity, 
proceeds as follows: 


We are agreed that it is our Lord’s purpose that believers in him should 
be one visible society The unity which is essential to his Church’s 
effective witness and work in the world, must express and maintain this fellow- 
ship. It cannot be fully realized without community of worship, faith, and 
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order, including common participation in the Lord’s Supper. Such unity would 
be compatible with a rich diversity in life and worship. 


The episcopate is referred to in terms evidently derived from 
the proposals of the conference of English bishops and Free Church- 
men referred to above. It then proceeds: 


To give full effect to those principles in relation to the churches to which 
we respectively belong, requires some form of corporate union between them. 
We greatly desire such corporate union. We also are conscious of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringing it about, including the necessity for corporate 
action, even with complete good will on both sides. In this situation we 
believe that a practical approach toward eventual union may be made by the 
establishment of inter-communion in particular instances. It is evident to us 
that corporate union between bodies whose members have become so related 
will thereby be facilitated. Mutual understanding and sympathy will strongly 
reinforce the desire to be united in a common faith and order, and will make 
it clearer how the respective contributions of each community can best be 
made available to all. We recognize as a fact without discussing whether it 
is based upon sound foundations, that in the Episcopal Churches, an appre- 
hension exists that if episcopally conferred orders were added to the authority 
which non-episcopal ministers have received from their own communion, such 
orders might not be received and used in all cases in the sense or with the 
intention with which they are conferred In conferring or accepting such 
ordination, neither the bishop ordaining nor the minister ordained should be 
understood to impugn thereby the efficacy of the minister’s previous ministry. 
The like principle applies to the ministration of sacraments. When com- 
munion has been established between the ordaining bishop of the Episcopal 
Church and the ordained minister of another communion, appropriate measures 
ought to be devised to maintain it by participating in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and by mutual counsel and cooperation While this plan 
is the result of conference in which members of only one denomination of non- 
episcopal churches have taken part, it is comprehensive enough to include 
in its scope ministers of all other non-episcopal communions; and we earnestly 
invite their sympathetic consideration and concurrence. 

FORM OF PROPOSED EPISCOPAL CANON 

1. In case any minister who has not received episcopal ordination shall 
desire to be ordained by a Bishop of this Church to the Diaconate and to the 
Priesthood without giving up or denying his membership or his ministry in 
the Communion to which he belongs, the Bishop of the Diocese, or Missionary 
District in which he lives, with the advice and consent of the Standing Com- 
mittee or the Council of Advice, may confirm and ordain him. 


2. The minister desiring to be so ordained shall satisfy the Bishop that 
he has resided in the United States for at least one year; .. . . 
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3. At the time of his ordination the person to be ordained shall sub- 
scribe and make in the presence of the Bishop a declaration that he believes 
the Holy Scriptures . . . . ; that when thereto invited by the Bishop of this 
Church, having jurisdiction in the place where he lives, he will (unless un- 
avoidably prevented) meet with such Bishop for Communion and for counsel 
and cooperation; and that he will hold himself answerable to the Bishop of 
this Church having jurisdiction in the place where he lives . . . . in case he 
be called in question with respect to error of faith or of conduct. 

4. In case a person so ordained be charged with error of faith or of conduct, 
he shall have reasonable notice of the charge . . . . and the procedure shall 
be similar to the procedure in the case of a clergyman in this Church charged 
with a like offense. The sentence shall always be pronounced by the Bishop, 
and shall be such as a clergyman of this Church would be liable to 

5. A minister so ordained may officiate in a Diocese or Missionary District 
of this Church when licensed by the ecclesiastical authority thereof, but he 
shall not become the Rector or a Minister of any parish or congregation of 
this Church until he shall have subscribed and made to the Ordinary a declara- 
tion in writing, whereby he shall solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines, 
discipline, and worship of this Church. 


At the convention in October the Episcopalians ratified this 
Concordat in the following resolution: 


1. That the General Convention recognizes with profound gratitude to 
Almighty God the earnest desire of these representative members of Congrega- 
tional Churches and of this Church to find a way by which the first step 
toward eventual Church Unity may be taken, and especially the irenic attitude 
of those who are not in communion with this Church, but who have indicated 
their desire to enter into certain relations with it for the furtherance of that 
unity for which we together pray. 

2. That as a step toward the accomplishment of so great a purpose, this 
Church declares its willingness to initiate action that may make it possible: 
to enact legislation such as shall permit the ordination as Deacons and as 
Priests of Ministers in other Christian bodies, who accept the Holy Scriptures 
as the revealed word of God, the Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith, and the Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord, under conditions which are stated in the aforementioned Proposals for 
an Approach Toward Unity, whenever evidence shall be laid by any applicant 
Minister before the Bishop of this Church having jurisdiction in the place in 
which such minister resides, of his acceptance of the principles set forth in 
these Proposals. 

We, however, direct the Joint Commission to be constituted that in 
proposing such legislation the following points shall be carefully considered: 


* Words italicized were added by the House of Bishops. 
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(a) That the Congregation, if any, in which such Minister officiates 
shall declare through its accustomed representatives, its desire for such ordina- 
tion on behalf of its minister, and its purpose to receive in future the ministra- 
tions and the sacraments of one who shall have been ordained to the 
Priesthood by a Bishop. 

(b) That every Minister, so ordained, shall, in celebrating Holy Com- 
munion, invariably incorporate in a Prayer of Consecration the Words of our 
Lord in instituting that Sacrament, and also a suitable Oblation and Invocation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(c) That he shall in no case administer the Holy Communion to an un- 
baptized person. And this Church will hopefully anticipate the use of the 
Apostolic practice of Confirmation. 

3. That a Joint Commission of five Bishops, five Presbyters and Laymen, 
be appointed to continue conference with the Congregational Signatories to 
the said ‘‘ Proposals,” and to report to the next General Convention. 


Certain amendments to meet the technical requirements of 
these proposals were passed. The Joint Commission is to report 
in 1922, until which time the fate of this Concordat lies in abeyance. 


III. UNITED CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Closely related in purpose to the Anglican proposals is the 
scheme adopted at Philadelphia only a few days ago: United 


Churches of Christ in America. 

It was in May, 1903, that the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. earnestly desiring “to commend 
and promote Christian cooperation, and also practically to advance 
the cause of Church Union by confederation, and, where possible, 
by consolidation among the Churches of the Reformed Faith, 
which are most nearly akin in doctrine and organization, appointed 
a Committee on Church Cooperation and Union to consider the 
whole subject of cooperation, confederation, and consolidation with 
other churches.” 

Though this committee reported from time to time, nothing 
significant transpired until at Columbus, Ohio, in 1918, as a result 
of overtures proposing a union of all Evangelical churches in 
America, a recommendation was unanimously adopted putting on 
record the “profound conviction that the time has come for organic 
union of the evangelical churches of America,” and authorizing 
the issuance of an invitation to the national bodies of the 
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Evangelical Communions of America to meet in conference for 
the purpose of formulating a plan of organic union. 

In compliance therewith, a Conference attended by representa- 
tives of seventeen bodies met in Philadelphia, December 4 and 5, 
1918, where each denomination submitted a written statement of its 
attitude toward union. The idea of a merger was mooted; so 
also was that of a federal union. The formidable issue of episcopal 
orders was not relegated to silence. The Anglican representatives 
embodied in their report the proposals by which the Established 
and Free Churches of England have been hoping to reach accord. 
Some hinted that the Federal Council could be trusted to so 
enlarge its activities as to solve the problems of denominationalism. 
Some delicately touched upon the inherent incompatibility of 
thoroughgoing church independency and organic unity. The 
Presbyterians, as the sponsors of the Conference, took pains to 
quote their definition of a church as set forth in 1788: “As this 
immense multitude cannot meet together in one place, to hold 
communion, or to worship God, it is reasonable and warranted by 
Scripture example, that they should be divided into many particular 
churches. A particular church consists of a number of confessing 
Christians, with their offspring, voluntarily associated together, 
for divine worship and godly living, agreeably to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and submitting to a certain form of government.” It was 
especially noted that this statement did not require submission 
to a Presbyterian form of government. The form of government 
could be determined by its own members. A broad statement on 
Christian fellowship was followed by one on the right of private 
judgment: 

Therefore they consider the rights of private judgment, in all matters that 
respect religion, as universal and inalienable; they do not even wish to see any 
religious constitution aided by the civil power further than may be necessary 
for protection and security, and at the same time be equal and common to all 
others. That, in perfect consistency with the above principle of common right, 
every Christian church, or union, or association of particular churches, is 
entitled to declare the terms of admission into its communion, and the quali- 
fications of its ministers and members, as well as the whole system of its 
internal government, which Christ hath appointed; that in the exercise of this 
right they may, notwithstanding, err in making the terms of communion either 
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too lax or too narrow; yet even in this case, they do not infringe upon the 
liberty or the rights of others, but only make an improper use of their own. 


An ad interim committee was appointed with the following 
among other duties: 


To develop and use at its discretion agencies and method: for discovering 
and creating interest in the subject of Organic Union throughout the Churches 
of the country; to make provision for presenting by personal delegations or 
otherwise to the national bodies of all the evangelical communions of the 
United States, urgent invitations to participate in an Interdenominational 
Council on Organic Union; to make the necessary plans for the representation 
and date of this projected Council; to prepare for presentation to such Council 
when it shall assemble a suggested plan or plans of Organic Union. 


By way of assistance the Conference proceeded to express its 
judgment upon certain aspects of the problem, being committed to 
the ad interim Committee: 


1. The Conference is profoundly solicitous that the effort for Organic 
Union shall have first regard to those forces of vital spiritual life which alone 
give meaning to our effort. No mechanical uniformity must be sought, nor 
any form of organization which ignores or thwarts the free movement of the 
Spirit of God, in the hearts of His servants. 

2. In line with this desire the Conference hopes the Committee will be 
able to devise plans so broad and flexible as to make place for all the evangelical 
churches of the land, whatever their outlook of tradition, temperament or 
taste, whatever their relationships racially or historically. 

3. The Conference regards with deep interest and warm approbation all 
the movements of our time towards closer cooperative relations between 
communions, especially the notable service rendered by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. While the ad interim Committee’s aim 
and function will lie in a field entirely different from those movements, it will 
be expected to maintain sympathetic relations with them, and to regard with 
satisfaction any reinforcement which its activities may bring to them. 

4. The notice of the Committee is directed to the efforts for Organic 
Union represented in other lands, especially the churches of Canada. The 
remarkable and significant statement recently issued by a joint committee of 
Anglican and Free Churches of Great Britain will also call for the study of the 

Committee. 
: 5. The Conference calls attention to the fact that in its search for a plan 
of Organic Union, the Committee will not be precluded from considering 
plans of Federal Union such as are in varying forms present to the minds 
of members of this Conference. Our nation is a federal union, but is not 
the less an organic union. Care should be used not to confuse the term 
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federal as thus employed, with its meaning when used to signify associated or 
cooperative. 


Connected with the invitation duly forwarded by the ad interim 
Committee was the reply of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
which, although heartily indorsing the Interchurch Movement, 
declined to proceed further in organic union negotiations. The 
following was the resolution passed unanimously at the Denver 
convention: 


Be it resolved that the Northern Baptist Convention, while maintain- 
ing fraternal relations with the evangelical denominations in extending the 
influence of the gospel of Jesus Christ, does not believe that organic union 
with other denominations is possible. It therefore declines to send delegates 
to the proposed council. In declining the invitation, however, Christian 
courtesy demands that the Northern Baptist Convention should state its 
position as to organic church union with other Christian denominations. 
This we make not with any desire to pose as judge of our Christian brethren, 
but in the interest of mutual understanding. 

The Baptist denomination is a collection of independent, democratic, 
churches. None of these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical authority 
superior to itself. They are grouped in associations, state conventions, and 
a national convention, but none of these groups has any control over a local 
church, beyond that which lies in common faith, practice, and service. The 
denomination, in so far as it has unity, is a federation of independent de- 
mocracies. In the nature of the case, therefore, anything like organic union 
of the Baptist churches with other denominations is impossible. There is no 
centralized body that could deliver the Baptist churches to any merger or 
corporate unity. If Baptist churches do not have organic unity among them- 
selves, they obviously cannot have organic unity with other denominations. 
By the very nature of our organization, we are estopped from seeking organic 
union with other denominations. 

This situation does not arise from any desire on the part of the Baptists 
to withhold themselves from fellowship with other Christian bodies in 
the pursuance of Christian work. Nor does it arise from any desire to impose 
on them our own convictions. We grant to others all rights that we claim for 
ourselves. But the liberty of conscience and the independence of the churches 
which characterizes our position are involved in our fundamental conception 
as to the nature of the church and of its relation to the religious life. 

We believe in the complete competency of the individual to come directly 
into saving relationship with God. We hold that a church is a local com- 
munity of those who have consciously committed themselves to Jesus Christ. 
The only church universal is, in our belief, spiritual fellowship of individual 
souls with God. We do not believe in any form of sacerdotalism or sacra- 
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mentalism among Christians who are all equally priests of the Most High. 
We reject ecclesiastical orders, and hold that all believers are on a spiritual 
equality. With us, ordination is only a formal recognition on the part of 
some local church that one of its members is judged worthy to serve as a pastor. 
The fact that such appointment is generally recognized in all our churches is 
simply a testimony to denominational good faith. But we cannot modify 
these convictions for the sake of establishing a corporate unity with other 
denominations. Any compromise at this point would be an abandonment of 
structural beliefs. 

We heartily believe in the necessity of combined impact of Christian 
forces upon the evil of the world. Such impact, however, does not depend 
for its efficiency upon organic union of the churches. For ourselves, we are 
convinced that our fundamental conception of the church, the nature of our 
organization, the democracy which is the very basis of our denominational life, 
makes any organic union with groups of Christians holding opposite views, 
unwise and impossible. 


Meanwhile the Committee was diligently examining various 
plans with a view to formulating one in accord with the directions 
as received from the Conference. Its conclusions, embodied as 
under, were submitted to and ratified with slight verbal changes 
by the Interdenominational Council on Organic Union, which met 
in Philadelphia February 3-6 of the current year. 

Preamble: 

Whereas: we desire to share, as a common heritage, the faith of the 
Evangelical churches, which has, from time to time, found expression in great 
historic statements; and 

Whereas: we all share belief in God our Father; in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Savior; in the Holy Spirit, our Guide and Comforter; in the Holy 
Catholic Church, through which God’s eternal purpose of salvation is both 
to be proclaimed and realized; in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as containing God’s revealed will, and in the life eternal; and 

Whereas: having the same spirit and owning the same Lord we none the 
less recognize diversity of gifts and ministrations, for whose exercise due 
freedom must always be accorded in forms of worship and in modes of operation: 

Plan: 

Now, we the churches hereto assenting as hereinafter provided in Article 
VI do hereby agree to associate ourselves in a visible body to be known as the 
“United Churches of Christ in America,” for the furtherance of the redemptive 
work of Christ in the world. This body shall exercise in behalf of the con- 
stituent churches the functions delegated to it by this instrument, or by sub- 
sequent action of the constituent churches, which shall retain the full freedom 
at present employed by them in all matters not so delegated. 
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Accordingly, the churches hereto assenting, and hereafter thus associated, 
in such visible body, do mutually covenant and agree as follows: 


I. COMPLETE AUTONOMY IN PURELY DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the interest of the freedom of each and of the cooperation of all, each 
constituent church reserves the right to retain its creedal statements, its form 
of government in the conduct of its own affairs, and its particular mode of 
worship: 

In taking this step, we look forward with confident hope to that complete 
unity toward which we believe the Spirit of God is leading us. Once we shall 
have cooperated whole-heartedly, in such visible body, in the holy activities 
of the work of the church, we are persuaded that our differences will be min- 
imized and our union become more vital and effectual. ; 





Il. THE COUNCIL (ITS CONSTITUTION) 


The United Churches of Christ in America shall act through a Council 
or through such Executive and Judicial Commissions, or Administrative 
Boards, working ad interim, as such Council may from time to time appoint 
and ordain. 

The Council shall convene in 19— and every second year thereafter. 
It may also be convened at any time in such manner as its own rules may 
prescribe. The Council shall be a representative body. 

Each constituent church shall be entitled to representation therein by an 
equal number of ministers and of laymen. 

The basis of representation shall be: two ministers and two laymen for 
the first one hundred thousand or fraction thereof of its communicants; and 
two ministers and two laymen for each additional one hundred thousand or 
major fraction thereof. 


Ill. THE COUNCIL (ITS WORKING) 


The Council shall adopt and promulgate its own rules of procedure and 
order. It shall define the functions of its own officers, prescribe the mode of 
their election and their compensation, if any. It shall provide for its budget 
of expense by equitable apportionment of the same among the constituent 
churches through their supreme governing or advisory bodies. 


IV. RELATION OF COUNCIL AND CONSTITUENT CHURCHES 


The supreme governing or advisory bodies of the constituent churches 
shall effectuate the decisions of the Council by general or specific deliverance 
or other mandate whenever it may be required by the law of a particular state, 
or the charter of a particular Board, or other ecclesiastical corporation; but, 
except as limited by this Plan, shall continue the exercise of their several 
powers and functions as the same exist under the denominational constitution. 

The Council shall give full faith and credit to the authenticated acts and 
records of the several governing or advisory bodies of the constituent churches. 
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Vv. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

In order to prevent overlapping, friction, competition or waste in the work 
of the existing denominational boards or administrative agencies, and to 
further the efficiency of that degree of cooperation which they have already 
achieved in their work at home and abroad: 

(a) The Council shall harmonize and unify the work of the United 
Churches. : 

(b) It shall direct such consolidation of their missionary activities as 
well as of particular churches in over-churched areas as is consonant with the 
law of the land or of the particular denominations affected. Such consolidation 
may be progressively achieved, as by the uniting of the boards or churches of 
any two or more constituent denominations, or may be accelerated, delayed, 
or dispensed with, as the interests of the United Churches may demand. 

(c) If and when any two or more constituent churches, by their supreme 
governing or advisory bodies, submit to the Council for its arbitrament any 
matter of mutual concern, not hereby already covered, the Council shall 
consider and pass upon such matters so submitted. 

The Council shall undertake educational and inspirational leadership of 
such sort and measure as may be decided upon by the constituent churches 
from time to time in the fields of Evangelism, Social Service, Religious Educa- 
tion, or the like. 

VI. The assent of each constituent church to this Plan shall be certified 
from its supreme governing or advisory body by the appropriate officers 
thereof to the Chairman of the ad interim Committee, which shall have power 


to convene the Council as soon as the assent of at least six denominations shall 
have been so signified. 


In submitting the foregoing plan, its proponents called attention 
to the fact that it is a federal union, in that the constituent churches 
co-operate in the furtherance of Christ’s redemptive work in the 
world through an independent body by which their various joint 
activities are mediated, and that it is an organic union in that it 
has the vital principles of growth and development, its council 
having functions and duties which may from time to time be 
developed in a manner corresponding to the development of func- 
tions in the federal government of the United States of America. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that at most 
this whole scheme is regarded only as a first step in the right 
direction, through the mediation of a council having real powers 
of review and control and unification. After this plan has been 
in operation for some years, it is hoped that distinctive names 
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and creeds and methods will recede into the background of the 
past and even for the particular denominations themselves retain 
only a historical value. In this way the churches will come more 
and more to feel the need of a more complete union. The United 
Churches of Christ will then become the United Church of Christ 
having a real ecclesiastical entity with powers commensurate with 
its commanding institutional position. 

Obviously there is no camouflage about the goal. In the 
Herring plan incorporated with the report of the ad interim Com- 
mittee, as embodying the fully developed ideas of the completed 
united church, to be reserved for consideration until such time as 
it may be deemed expedient to take this last step in the direction 
of organic union, it is to be noted that the local church, while 
having authority over the terms of admission of members on 
confession of faith, the times and modes (with qualifications) of 
administering the sacraments, the forms of worship to be used, 
the discipline of members (with qualifications), and the determina- 
tion of the amounts and distribution of its benevolences, neverthe- 
less agrees to receive into its membership, without other condition, 
any person bearing a certificate of dismission from any church of 
the United Church; maintain the stated observance of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the use of the words 
and acts prescribed in the New Testament; make careful and 
fraternal provision for administering baptism by immersion to 
those who desire that form; make provision for administration 
of infant baptism, either statedly or (if baptism of adults only be 
its regular mode) at the request of parents, a neighboring pastor 
being asked to officiate if needful; participate through statedly 
chosen delegates in the meetings of its District Council; make 
definite legal provision for the reversion of its property to the 
synod of its state, if it shall cease to exist as a church, and for a 
decision by a Board of Appraisers as to the respective equities of 
itself and the United Churches in its property in case it withdraws 
from the United Churches. 

It is the District Council that is to pass upon applications for 
ordination to the ministry and to ordain the candidates accepted. 
Ministers received into the membership of the United Churches 
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henceforth hold their connections not in the local church but in 
the District Council, by which they may be transferred to other 
Councils. The District Council exercises oversight of its ministers 
with powers of discipline or expulsion, under conditions prescribed 
by the National Conference. It is to receive from the churches 
within its bounds nominations to vacant pulpits and to pass upon 
the same. Approval of such nomination is to be required for the 
establishment of a pastoral relation, whether in the form of a 
temporary supply or of a permanent pastorate. It is to hear and 
pass upon appeals from decisions of local churches. 

A State Synod is to have a bishop or bishops chosen and sup- 
ported by it in the prosecution of his or their duties. A National 
Conference is to organize and conduct all missionary operations 
of the United Churches. It will assign such functions and authority 
to Synods and Councils as it deems expedient. It will hear and pass 
upon appeals from Synods. 

With such limitations upon the rights of the local church, it 
is evident that the principle of church independency is doomed to 
considerable embarrassment, to say the least, if this United Church 
ever reaches its goal of unity. Perhaps, however, one congrega- 
tionalistically disposed may be overanxious. At least one may die 
before his cherished polity is wiped out by this projected plan of 
unity. 

Meanwhile, what does this contemplated federal plan really 
propose? In contrast to the Federal Council, its creedal basis is 
much enlarged, but its phrasing is so diplomatically cast as to 
avoid offense. There is no blunt we believe, but a rather ambiguous 
we desire to share as a common heritage the faith of the evangelical 
churches. Moreover, it is distinctly stated that each constituent 
church is to retain its creedal statements. Like the Federal 
Council, however, the working as contrasted with the creedal 
interest of the church finds expression in its purpose “for the 
furtherance of the redemptive work of Christ in the world.” 

In contrast with the Federal Council, the Council of the United 
Churches sends down to the constituent bodies not recommenda- 
tions but mandates. The constituent churches are protected only in 
so far as they have reserved their powers to themselves. The 
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supreme governing or advisory bodies are to effectuate the decisions 
of the Council. One wonders what a constituent church is to do 
in effectuating decisions when its organization provides only for 
recommendation. How can it effectuate decisions with a recal- 
citrant constituency ? 

Like the Federal Council, the United Churches of Christ is 
to work through commissions, boards, and an executive. It is to 
meet, however, every two years, and thus overcome some of the 
difficulties which the Federal Council has experienced through its 
less frequent assembly every four years. 

In respect to functions, one observes much in common between 
the Federal Council and this projected United Churches. Both 
are to prevent overlapping, friction, competition, and waste. 
Both are to further efficiency. Both seek to consolidate missionary 
activities, and to remove the duplication of overchurched areas. 
Probably the United Churches plan has facilities in this latter direc- 
tion for greater effectiveness than the Federal Council has shown. 

Taken as a whole, those who are interested in denominational 
co-operation as opposed to unity are likely to find in this United 
Churches project little more than a rival to the Federal Council. 
Entering the field later, and naturally profiting by the pioneer 
experiences of the Federal Council, it has probably some merits not 
to be found in the constitution of the older movement. Time may, 
therefore, enable it to eliminate its rival. For the present, how- 
ever, it looks like an efficiency effort that, far from helping matters, 
only produces more competition than ever. Of course to such as 
long for organic unity this United Churches movement may com- 
mend itself. Undoubtedly its heart is not really in its present 
plan of federal union. At most it looks upon this stage as a 
schooling. It will justify itself, even in its own regard, only if it 
succeeds in ushering in complete organic unity. 


IV. THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Another movement that has important resemblances to those 
already analyzed is the Interchurch World Movement of North 
America. 
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Like the Federal Council, this movement is not an effort toward 
church union, nor even a striving to express the fundamental 
unity of interest that already exists in Christendom. Born a few 
weeks after the signing of the armistice, it is essentially a religious 
reconstructional enterprise. As such it is too much absorbed in 
its desire for immediate practical results to be interested in any 
remote objective. It has been hurried into existence to utilize 
and sustain those religious impulses that functioned so powerfully 
during the war. To this service the Federal Council legitimately 
might have laid claim. But in any policy adequate for such an 
unprecedented opportunity it would have been unconstitutional 
for the Council to act without a mandate from its constituents. 
The securing of this mandate would have required months, and in 
some instances even years. Meanwhile the spirit of benevolence 
so greatly stimulated through the repeated solicitation of war 
interests would have weakened; the disposition to consider world- 
problems was likely to have given way before the traditional 
insularity of American thinking; readiness to secure efficiency by 
the most scientific examination of situations, with readjustments 
however radical, was liable to have been supplanted by pre-war 
conservatism of method. Hence the need for immediate action 
in the formulation of a policy sufficiently daring in its magnitude 
and scientific in its method to carry over the awakened interest of 
American citizens into the realm of church activity. It was there- 
fore to be expected that world-missions, with the immensity of its 
obligations and opportunities, would loom up large; that religious 
education would feel the stimulus aroused in education generally; 
that situations, religious as well as national, demanding attention, 
would first be scientifically analyzed; and that in magnitude and 
method the principles of war financing in the community would 
be perpetuated. 

It is along these lines that the promoters of this movement have 
been feeling their way. Significant is the fact that at the initial 
meeting of delegates in New York City, December, 1918, there 
were representatives from more than two score missionary organi- 
zations. It is proposed that a foreign survey division shall make 
an entirely new study of the present situation in the work of 
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American evangelical agencies in all foreign-mission fields. This 
study will exhibit the geographical, racial, religious, social, educa- 
tional, and political conditions of each field at the present moment, 
as they present problems directly affecting the present status and 
future possibilities of the field. This survey will bring out the 
location of all stations, the situation and need with’ regard to 
evangelism, education, and medical care; the necessities of Bible 
distribution and other Christian literature; and the extent and need 
of missionary initiative in social and industrial fields. It is expected 
to show the unprecedented receptivity to the gospel among non- 
Christian peoples at the present time, the spread of the democratic 
spirit throughout the civilized world, the responsibility that rests 
upon America in consequence of her position as a world-power, and 
the urgency of immediate response in the period of reconstruction. 

A city survey is expected to develop an adequate program for 
the evangelical churches of the cities of America, a program capable 
of being budgeted in terms of thorough equipment and maintenance 
with the specification of the leadership required. A rural survey 
will present a study of every rural church in its community relation- 
ships, with a working program commensurate with its opportunity 
and resources. A survey of universities, colleges, theological 
seminaries, and secondary schools will show what institutions are 
equipped for preparing Christian leaders, and the adequacy of their 
equipment for their specific tasks. A survey of religious education 
will secure a definite body of facts upon which to base a program 
of religious education and with which to convince American 
citizens of the value of this program; to establish a foundation for 
a uniform system of education in the field of moral and religious 
education, and to establish scientific methods of approaching the 
problems of moral and religious education for the guidance of 
religious leaders and churches in the formulation of their programs. 
A survey of ministerial support hopes to ascertain the present 
status of pay and pensions for ministers, and to indicate what 
measures are necessary to remedy obvious deficiences. Hospitals 
and benevolent institutions are to be surveyed. The work already 
done, the demands upon them, their possibilities for enlarged 
service, and their corresponding needs of equipment will be 
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presented. A survey of industrial relations is expected to embrace 
the whole field of industrial problems. Particular attention will 
be given to the problem of the Americanization of immigrant 
peoples. 

In all this survey work the ruling principles are to occupy all 
unoccupied territory, to bring to an efficient basis all approved 
projects not sufficiently equipped, and to make the wisest distribu- 
tion of men and money in existing fields. 

Upon the foundations of a policy thus scientifically adapted to 
meet actual situations at home and abroad as revealed by these 
surveys, it is proposed to make an appeal for a budget, all compre- 
hensive, for this current year of 1920, yet one that takes account 
of adequate development in the next five years. 

In this undertaking the Interchurch Movement gives every 
assurance that it will not disturb the autonomy or interfere with 
the administration of any church, board, or denomination. Like 
the Federal Council it is to provide a clearing house for church 
activities, a center from which co-operation may be scientifically 
organized and supervised. Of its permanency as a movement no 
prediction can be made. If at this critical reconstructional 
moment it succeeds in immediately and enthusiastically arousing 
the American church to a program worthy of its resources and its 
war-time idealism, it feels that it will have abundantly justified 
its existence. 
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NISAN FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH IN GOSPEL 
AND TALMUD 


A STUDY IN JEWISH CAMOUFLAGE 


MATTHEW A. POWER, S.J. 
Manchester, England 


I. SOME WEIRD EQUATIONS 


Out of many scores of New Testament scholars who hold that 
the contradiction in the Gospels lies in the different dates assigned 
to the crucifixion, we shall mention two only, an Englishman and 
an American. 

Sanday writes, “Here then we can only say there is a contra- 
diction.”* And Cone, “‘There is no question that there is here an 
irreconcilable contradiction between the Fourth Gospel and the 
others as to the day of Crucifixion.’”” 

Briefly, we may put the alleged contradiction thus: 

alos Friday, 14 Nisan, Passover-Eve. Fourth Gospel. 
Copaifoten 407 { Friday, 15 Nisan, Passover-Day. Synoptic.’ 4 

It will be seen at a glance that the sacred writers implicated are 
in harmony about the day of the week. A certain school of Ger- 
man critics would say that the contradiction is not “ hebdomadal”’ 
but is both ‘“menological” and “heortological.” In plain English 
this means that the week-day is right, but the month-day and 
feast-day wrong. Even here there is some little conflict of opinion. 
For reasons impossible to fathom, the illustrious scholar, the late 
Bishop Westcott, leans to the belief that the crucifixion took place 
on a Thursday*—but let that pass. 

t Authorship of Fourth Gospel, p. 206. ‘‘Non licet dicere auctor hujus libri non 


tenuit veritatem, sed aut codex mendosus est, aut interpres erravit, aut tu non intel- 
ligis.”—St. Aug. Contr. Faust, lib. XI, c. 5. 


2Gospel Criticism, p. 234. “‘Illud imprimis scribentium observetur animo 
primam esse historiae legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat.”—Cicero. 


3 The difficulty is keenly felt and left unsolved by St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theol., Pars III, Q. 46, art. 9. 


4 Introd. Stud. Gosp. (2d ed.), p. 320. 
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It is a great thing that the writers, said to be in contradiction, 
are right on a small point. It encourages us to hope that they 
who are right in small things may possibly be right in greater. 

For it is a small point, this question of the week-day. Among 
the Jews, Friday has no specific name. It is the undistinguished 
sixth day of the week. In the Latin church it fares no better. It 
is merely feria sexta and never comes within measurable distance 
of the Sunday or Dies Dominica. The early Greek church made 
a strenuous and successful effort to exalt it long before the rise of 
Quartodecimanism in the East." To this day the ecclesiastical 
Greek for Friday is 4 rapacxevn. This does not imply that the 
Greeks were attempting to translate from the Hebrew any high- 
sounding title like ‘Preparation Day.’’ No such form exists in 
Hebrew, biblical, Talmudic, or German.? All that the Greeks 
knew of the modest cheruch of the Jews was all that there was to 
be known. It was a day spent in making preparations, mostly of 
a culinary kind, for the xbpiov ca8Barov or “lordly Sabbath,” and 
hence a day ill suited to be itself a great feast, burdened with the 
law of abstention from servile works. In early Christian days the 
Greeks made more of their favorite Friday because of the cruci- 
fixion, and the Latins more of their favorite Sunday because of the 
resurrection. The latter finally paid the former the compliment 
of taking over the holy name 7 zapacxevy and applying it to one day 
and only one day in the liturgical year—the “‘Parasceve,’’* our 
Good Friday. 

As surely as St. John specifies by the only Greek word that lay 
to his hand‘ the week-day of the crucifixion, so the Synoptics, 
without giving it a name, refer to the same day, just as clearly as 
they assign the resurrection to the Hebrew “‘first day of the week,” 


1 Infra. 2 Yiddish. 

3 The Greek definite article in “the Parasceve”’ must unfortunately drop out of 
the Latin. On the other hand the lack of the indefinite article in Greek is often 
sorely felt, especially in Gal. 1:67, where St. Paul is trying to show the antithesis 
between a Gospel and the Gospel. English has a great advantage here. 


4 rapackev) ro) waoxa .... John 19:14. It is certain that a Passover per se 
had no day of preparation before it. Only the Sabbath had. zapacxevf is neces- 
sarily the day before the Sabbath, our Friday. The rest of the phrase shows that 
that particular Sabbath was a Passover-Sabbath. 
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our Sunday. That, we submit, is a point scored by the advocates 
of the chronogical accuracy of the four Gospels. 

But the contradiction between the month-days is said to be 
irremovable. The sigh of Ecclesiastes over “the talk that bores’” 
is not more audible than that of H. Holtzmann over the Jewish 
calendar which he calls “‘das grésste Vexirstiick.’”* It is so much 
easier to say that there is a contradiction than to show by an 
appeal to a number of alleged contradictions in other calendars 
that there is probably none. Camouflages in the chronotaxis of 
the Old and New Testament meet us at every turn, but they have 
their counterpart in other documents, ancient and modern. The 
laborious research bestowed on the unveiling of the latter should 
not come to a stop when the obscurities of biblical dates demand 
the investigation of the historian, the astronomer, and the 
mathematician. 

Appended are a few instances of time-antinomies which prima 
facie are contradictions, but on careful examination are found to 
be quite reconcilable. In view of these facts the plea for an 
arrest of judgment in the case of the four Gospels may be urged 
with growing force. 

1. Gerasimus, patriarch of Jerusalem, was summoned to appear 
before the imperial court in the sixth week of Lent (xara ri 
éxrnv éBdouada). So Gregoras of Dodona.* The prelate was 
called in the fifth week (Passion week), not the sixth (Holy week). 
Solution of the “contradiction’—the Greek sixth week=the 
Latin fifth week. 

2. Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, was appointed 
“the fourth day of the first week” of Lent (rq reraprp rijs rpwrns 
€Bdouados). So Georgius Cedrenus.4 He was appointed on 
Ash Wednesday, before the first week of Lent. Solution of the 
‘contradiction’ as in the last case.$ 


Toi Noyou Eyxoma . . . . Eccles. 1:8. 


2 Hand-Comm., etc., II, 24. The same calendar was nearly the despair of Wurm, 
who calls it “kunstreich, verwickelt und schwerfallig.” Astronomische Beytrige, etc. 
Pamphlets, Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, Vol. 191. 


3 Hist. Patriarch. Hieros. 4 Hist. ab Exord. Mundi, etc. 
5 Cf. Allatius, Dissert. de Dominicis Recent. Graec., p. 1411. 
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3. Some English historians give the date of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth as March 24, 1602; some Scots give March 24, 1603; 
some Italians, April 3, 1603. Solution of the “contradiction’”— 
these dates are not conflicting, but are to be equated according to 
different “Styles.” 

4. The Declaration of Right awarding the throne of England 
to William and Mary is dated by some English writers as Feb- 
ruary 12, 1688; and by some Dutchmen as February 22, 1689. 
Solution of the “contradiction” as above. 

5. John Ogilvie, Scottish Jesuit, was hanged by the Anglican 
Archbishop Spottiswoode in Glasgow, February 28, 1615. So 
Pitcairn, a good authority." He suffered martyrdom on March 10, 
1615. So the Jesuit archives, Rome. Solution of the “contra- 
diction” as above. 

6. The Empress Catherine II of Russia died November 9, 
1796. So Russian authorities. She died October 28. So British 
writers. Solution of the “‘contradiction” to be found in the 
two “Styles,” the Russian and the Gregorian.” 

We now come to closer grips with the Jewish calendar. 

7. The great antiquity of the marble monument now in the 
Lateran museum and known as the Canon Hippolyti has never 
been challenged. On one of the sides of the chair a calendar- - 
table, still legible, yields results which the great chronologist 
Aegidius Bucherius regarded as startling and inexplicable. 

The carver of the Greek letter-numerals is dealing with certain 
years‘ in which the fourteenth moon has two menstrual signatures 
appended to it, thus: 


XII Kal. Apr. 


A fourteenth moon in certain years= { XI Kal. Apr. 
2 Criminal Trials. 


2 Not long since the Russian government promised to accept our Gregorian 
calendar. In the present crisis promises of the kind do not count. 

3 Gilles Bouchier, S.J., in Canon Hipp.; Migne, P.G., X, 887 ff. As a profound 
student of chronology this author may rank with Petavius (Petaud), Wurm, and 
Anger. The place of these four has never been filled. 


4E.g., A.D. 224, 232, 240, 256, 264, 272. 
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Two “Styles” are here distinctly visible on the right side of 
the bracket, and the following four equations are inevitable on 
the acceptance of the double notation: 


(1) XII Kal. Apr. = XI Kal. Apr. 

(2) 21st March = 22d March 

(3) 14th Nisan (14th moon)=15th Nisan (15th moon) 
(4) Passover-Eve = Passover-Day 


The words “XII et XI Kal. Apr.” occur frequently in the 
Canon Hippolyti in the column headed by Bucherius, “Dies 
Terminorum Paschalium”’ or “Lunz 14 Paschales.’” 

‘Bucherius tried hard to discover why Hippolytus “contrary to 
rule assigns a brace of days to the 14th paschal moon.” 

With what he regarded as a purely Christian cycle before him, 
it never occurred to him that this fragment of double notation 
was anything but Christian. Yet two things are certain about it: 
(a) It is non-Christian. No Christian cycle known to history 
has ever given the least indication of a double “Style” that assigns 
two distinct menstrual signatures to a given moon. (b) Waiving 
the question of the Babylonian origin of this device, the fragment in 
question is essentially Jewish. Nor is this to be wondered at. In 
the third century, when these ancient symbols were carved in Rome, 
that city was crowded with Jews, both converts and non-converts, 
whose known predilections for their own venerable calendar might 
easily find expression on the panels of this old monument. 

In our own days it is not the vernal equinox’ that is awarded 
a duplicate signature. It is Hesvan that is intercalated, but the 
principle is precisely the same, and the same result is achieved. 
The Friday is kept clear of the Passover, and the Sabbath takes 
that honored place. The displacement is effected by the double 
notation and nothing else can bring about the object in view. 

More than a caveat against the reckless imputation of “contra- 
dictions” in the Gospels may be learned from these symbols in 


t The vernal equinox. 2 Buch., op. cit., p. 890. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bucherius lacked the esoteric knowledge of Badhu, but his acquaintance with 
the Jewish calendar as a whole was quite extraordinary. See his great work De 
Doctrina Temporum (Antwerp 1634), pp. 313-432. 

5 The vernal equinox plays a vital part in the Jewish calendar of all time. The 
Sanhedrin was summoned ‘ad considerandum an annus intercalatus sit propter 
zquinoctium vernale.”” Maimonides in Tr. de Synedriis; Surenhus., Mish., IV, 209. 
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stone, which bear out the main contentions of the monograph, 
Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day in the Gospels.* 

In this study the following points would seem to have been 
proved, though some minor statements need revision: 

1. Prima facie there is no such process in the Jewish calendar 
as the transference of the Passover from Friday to the Sabbath. 

2. On close analysis of every Jewish calendar known to history 
this transference is secretly but most assuredly practiced. 

3. If it is to be done scientifically, and not as clumsily as in the 
Canon Hippolyti, the foregoing transference must be effected and 
is effected by the intercalation of a day.? 

4. The main object of the transference is to make a Friday- 
Passover impossible. 

5. This object is attained by the cryptic application by the 
calendar-makers of the rule Badhu.3 

Because of this Hebrew nonsense-word, there is undoubtedly a 
tendency to regard the reality which it represents as a sort of 
chronological joke. ‘73 is quite as serious as Grimm’s Law and 
as mathematically demonstrable as the precession of the 
equinoxes.4 The test of the real existence of the rule’ and its 
all-prevailing operation is quite simple for all who will take the 
trouble to collate any standard Jewish calendar,° ancient or modern, 
with the colossal Syzigien-Tafeln of the Austrian v. Oppolzer. In 
lunar tables like the latter, the Passovers, both B.c. and A.D., are - 
bound to fall at fairly frequent intervals on a Friday. In the 
professedly lunar calendar of the Jews this conjunction can never 
: * By the present writer, who has been informed by the publishers that it is out 
of print. 

2 With subsequent excision of a day to redress the balance. On intercalation 
see infra. 

3 Throughout this paper Badhu is used to express the exclusion of Friday only 
from the honors of the Passover. Nowadays other week days are similarly treated. 

4 Defined in a schoolboy “howler” as “‘a long procession of monsters with horses’ 
heads on, in the night.” 

5 There is no rubric Badhu in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, nor Teiragram- 
maton, nor Karaites, a famous sect among the Jews—‘the Protestants of Judaism”’ 
(Hosmer). 

§ Cf. Lindo, Jewish Calendar; Schwarz, Der jiid. Kal.; Kal fiir Israelit. (Vienna); 
Jacobs, Year Book (London); Publications of Hebrew Publishing Co., New York. 
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be. In other words, the non-lunar factor of Badhu, which in its 
working is as dead a secret to the masses of the Jews as to Chris- 
tians, has been surreptitiously introduced by the “wise” who sit 
in camera, and plays the réle of a disturbing agent competing with 
and ousting the moon. 

The relation of Badhu to the double reckoning of the Jewish 
calendar, and the power of the rule to solve the “contradiction” 
in the Gospels as to the date of the crucifixion, may or may not be 
a modern discovery of a revolutionary character, but the existence 
of the process is age-long,’ and its dislocating influence on what is, 
at best, only a quasi-lunar calendar might have been demon- 
strated long since but for the disinclination of students to scale 
the ring-fence studiously erected by the professional framers of 
Jewish tables to guard the secret of their sacred calendar. “Thr 
Kalender war ein Theil ihrer Religion” ;? yet that religion was no 
secret. Gritz has some preposterous remarks on the revelation 
of “the secret of the Calendar” by Hillel II. The anti-lunar 
“dodge” that leads to the disqualification of the Friday as a 
Passover has never been avowed by Jewish authorities, and the 
secret of transference continues to be well kept up to the publication 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia, inclusive. 

It is this ingenious, tricky, and occult rule Badhu that makes 
it possible, as explained above, to write the equation, 14 Nisan 
=15 Nisan. It may be well to repeat that this method of 
double reckoning is visible to every trained observer. 

Take three instances as widely apart as A.D. 31-,41522-,5 1842.° 
In all three cases the same phenomenon is discernible. The 


On its antiquity cf. Anglo-Jewish Cal. (supra cit.). Herwart ab Hohenburg sees 
Badhu embodied in the Jewish Seder Olam. Nove, Vere, Exacte Chron., etc., p. 104. 

2 Wurm, op. cit. Wurm’s tables (1815) have one fatal flaw first detected by 
Anger, De Temp in Act. App. Ratione (1833). They have been continued well into 
the Christian Era by Beebe of Yale. 

3 Hist. Jews (Eng. trans. by Bella Lowy), II,581. 4 Anglo-Jewish Cal., supra cit. 

5’ The mathematician Stéffler selects 67 years out of the sixteenth century and 
discloses the intercalation which keeps Friday and Passover apart (Kal. Rom. Mag., 
Propos., XLI; cf. Propos. ult.). Stéffler is quite mistaken in supposing that the 
“secret” is known to Jewish “women and children.” 

6See Lindo, op. cit. In these scientific tables covering 64 years, this Spanish 
Jew, with a reticence not peculiar to him, never gives a hint of the operation of the 
rule Badhu. Yet it is there for all lunar calculators to see. 
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double reckoning under the working of the secret leaven of Badhu 
keeps the Friday clear of the Passover and throws the feast on to 
the Sabbath. The moon is incapable of the trick. Only Badhu 
can perform it. There is no dertium quid. All that science can 
do with time is to measure it. The Jewish calendar-makers do 
more than this with lunar time. They manipulate it for a purpose 
which they do not acknowledge. The manipulation is as lawful 
as the astronomical fiction of the “‘mean moon,” but the latter is 
not a secret. Then why should the former be camouflaged by 
the Committee appointed from the days of the Sanhedrin’ onward 
to frame the calendar of Israel ? 


II. EARLY CHRISTIANITY CAUGHT BY THE CAMOUFLAGE 


The fourteenth moon of the first sacred month of the Jews gave 
birth to Christian Quartodecimanism, and the fifteenth moon of 
the same to Christian Quintodecimanism. If, under the action of 
the rule of the two “Styles,” 14 Nisan=15 Nisan, it seems to follow 
that Quartodecimanism = Quintodecimanism. The first equation 
is met with mirthful scorn by the Jews, who know nothing 
of Badhu; the second is derided by Christian historians, who 
cannot imagine that their forbears could have battled about 
two “isms” which differed only in name and were in reality not 
two but one. 

One reason why the study of this most fascinating controversy 
between East and West is still only in its infancy is the neglect to 
distinguish between the purely “lunar’’ Quartodecimanism which 
had no theological implications and the “liturgical’’ Quarto- 
decimanism? which was finally condemned as “heresy” by the 
General Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. The condemnation 
is noteworthy as being the first instance of the liturgical triumph 
of the West over the East. The ‘‘liturgical” Quartodecimans 

* See infra. 


2 It was condemned because of its alliance with Judaism and its opposition to the 
Christian legislation prescribing the total severance between the Christian Easter and 
the Jewish Passover. The best definition of this heresy will be found in St. Epi- 
phanius, op. om., tom. I, p. 420 (ed. Dionysius Petavius, S.J.); and St. Augustine, 
op. om., tom. X, p. 11 (ed. Benedictines of St. Maur). Strange to say, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori does not mention Quartodecimanism in his History of Heresies. 
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died hard, and perhaps succeeded in transmitting to the early 
church of the Scoti* some of those Judaeo-Johannine principles 
which led to the prolonged and bitter struggle on the Easter 
question between the Patricio-Columban Scoti and the more 
Romanized Saxons of England. The pages of S. Bede, ‘“‘the 
Venerable,” simply kindle with zeal for Roman orthodoxy, not 
without a soupcon of anti-Celtic acidity,? as he tells the story of 
the final discomfiture of the Irish champion St. Colman by the 
Englishman St. Wilfrid at the great theological tourney held at 
Whitby, Yorkshire. Echoes of the fray lasted a little while, then 
died out. The mild and non-heretical form of the Quartodeci- 
manism of the Scoti* left no traces except the soreness caused by 
the humiliation of the Irish representative at the hands of the 
merciless English logician, the uncompromising advocate of the 
right of Petrine Rome to settle the method of determining Easter. 

Turning to the Quartodecimans and Quintodecimans of the 
“lunar” species, we find the temperature of controversy still very 
high, but the whole mise-en-scéne different. This most innocent 
form of Quartodecimanism never came and never could come 
under ecclesiastical censure. The disputants on both sides con- 
centrated their attention on the day of the month on which our 
Lord suffered. Was it the fourteenth or the fifteenth? It never 
occurred to anyone then that either answer would be correct, and 
so the fight went on indefinitely and vigorously. 

The Tiibingen school would class the very earliest Asiatic 
Christians as Quintodecimans. On the other hand Samuel David- 
son holds that ‘‘the Roman Church maintained that Christ died 

t The term Scoti embraces the Scots of eastern Scotia (modern Scotland) and the 
Scots of western Scotia (modern Ireland). The apostle of the latter was St. Patrick. 


and of the former St. Columba. Bede in his History draws no distinction between 
the two nations, for there was none. 

2 Attempts have been made to prove that the father of English history was free 
from racial bias. He barely mentions St. Patrick, and his very few references to 
St. Columba are more slighting than complimentary. 

3 The Celtic church, which, through St. Columbanus (Epp. Columb. Bib. Max. 
Pait., tom. XII), gloried in its filial attitude to the Petrine See of Rome, was never 
condemned by Rome for its perfervid attempt to keep to its own Easter, irrespective 
of the Paschal decree of the Council of Nicaea. On the “Scottish Easter” see the now 
rare work by the Anglican Bishop Gillan, The Life of Sage. 
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on the 14th.” Possibly he is following Duchesne, who writes: 
“L’église de Rome ne tenait pas moins fermement que les églises 
d’Asie 4 la Passion du 14°.’” All these authorities have failed to 
show how the volte face of Asia in passing from Quintodecimanism 
to Quartodecimanism, and of Europe in passing from Quarto- 
decimanism to Quintodecimanism, could possibly have been ef- 
fected without leaving a marked impress on ecclesiastical history. 
All the evidence available goes to prove that from the first, Asia 
was as Quartodeciman as Europe, on the whole, was the reverse. 

In this connection it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
St. John is on the side of 14 Nisan as the day of the crucifixion.‘ 
Thus he is necessarily the fons et origo of “lunar’’ Quartodeci- 
manism. Equally necessarily, every Jew since the dawn of 
Christianity associates himself with St. John. With mingled 
wrath and mirth the Jews anathematize the view of the Western 
church that would turn the all-holy Passover of 15 Nisan into a 
day when a public execution was permitted in the Holy City to 
the gross defilement of itself and its feast. One of the motives 
of the hate with which the Jews of Constantinople pursued 
St. John Chrysostom, was his strong denunciation of the blood-lust 
which prompted them to forego the sacred duties of the Passover 
in order to feast their eyes on the awful scene on Golgotha.’ Surely 
their predisposition to Quartodecimanism of the kind we are 
examining is intelligible enough. In the same category must be 
placed the earliest churches of Asia, which regarded the apostle 
John as their founder, and also the bulk of the Greek Fathers, 
always excepting Chrysostom and Euthymius and possibly 
Epiphanius. 

On the side of “lunar” Quintodecimanism, leaving the Greek 
Fathers out of account, we find the forces of the Latin church 


* Introd., etc. (1894), II, 463. 2 Rev. des. QQ. hist., July, 1880. 

3 The question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is not touched on here. 

4 John 19:14. 

Sel\ovro cal 1rd wacxa ddeivar irép rod riv dovixiy abrav tumdjoa erBupiar. 
Chrys., Hom. in Mt., 58; Migne, P.G., LVIII, 754. A very hard saying. No 


execution was allowed even on an ordinary Sabbath. Maim. in Tr. de Synedriis; 
Surenhus., op. cit., IV, 226. 
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intrenched in solid array. The consensus could hardly be more 
complete. Enough here to refer to the names given by Suarez, 
Maldonatus, and especially Cardinal Bellarmine." No great 
Western Father or Doctor is missing from the list. 

These are the known facts in the controversy, and they con- 
trast with the hypotheses of Tiibingen, Davidson, and Duchesne. 

The curious thing about the whole quarrel over Nisan 14 and 
15 is that, through ignorance of the process of tampering with the 
so-called lunar calendar of Israel, both the belligerent parties held 
in perfect good faith that though Friday was assuredly the day of 
the crucifixion, the two month-days assigned in the Gospels were 
somehow incompatible. Still more curious is the fact that scholars 
of the twentieth century take these warriors quite seriously and 
fancy that there really was something objective to fight about. 

In the light of the theory of the double method of reckoning 
embodied in the rule Badhu, there ought to have been no strife, 
but perfect peace, between the early Christian Quartodecimans 
and Quintodecimans. If these remarks imply a mild censure on 
ancient filibusters, what is to be thought of modern critics who 
still take sides in the struggle, back the dead legions, and incite 
them to engage afresh in a bogus war? 

Both parties were equally in the right. It is as true to say 
that Christ died on 14 Nisan as to say he died on 15 Nisan. It all 
depends on the “Style” followed. Truly the wise men of Israel, 
in camera assembled, can afford to chuckle over the gullibility of 
the goyim who cling to the so-called purely lunar calendar of the 
Jews, and shutting their eyes to the foreign body, called Badhu, 
refuse to see how it works as a camouflage. The device was 
employed in the death-year of Christ,? and Israel does not change. 
The reason for keeping the Passover off the Friday was as opera- 
tive then as now. If Badhu were once upon a time absolutely 
foreign to the Jewish calendar, a more momentous revolution can 
hardly be imagined than the introduction of a brand-new rule 
tending to the disruption of the whole system of lunar calculations. 


t De Euch. lib. IV, c. 8. 


2In A.D. 31, when alone all the conditions for the application of Badhku were 
present. So the Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day in the Gospels, supra cit. 
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No theorist, however bold, has ever been able to arrive within 
measurable distance of the date when the alleged revolution came 
into being. For all we know, it never came in, for it was always 
there. Had it made its appearance at a given point in Jewish 
history, the adamantine conservatism of the sticklers for the law 
would have met it with a protest which would have ejected it 
summarily. Badhu is with us now and will never go out, no 
matter what light may be thrown on its anti-lunar action. 

This part of our subject may be made clearer by an able sum- 
ming up, free from all chronological technicalities, of the two 
“Styles” followed by Jesus and the Jewish masses at his last 
Passover: 

Neither did Christ anticipate His Passover, nor did the Jews in that 
particular year postpone theirs, in order to carry through the Execution of 
God.t Both He and they kept their respective Passovers at a time which for 
both parties had long been regarded as lawful. The Lord kept His at the 
time made lawful by the law of God;? the Jews kept theirs at a time made 
lawful by the tradition of their fathers.’ 

A remarkable feature in this old feud between East and West 
is that the Christian Quartodecimans, who found their main 
buttress in St. John, never proceeded to impugn the accuracy, let 
alone the veracity, of the other biographers of our Lord. The 
same is true of the attitude of the Quintodecimans, who found 
themselves in alliance with the Synoptics and apparently at 
variance with St. John. Some of the wiser medieval commenta- 
tors, like St. Thomas Aquinas,‘ simply gave the problem up. 
The great bulk, however, who have bequeathed their methods to a 
vast number of modern exegetes, tried with might and main to 
show, either that the first three evangelists were in complete har- 
mony with the favorite St. John, or that St. John was in complete 
harmony with the favorites SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. With 
the data at their disposal, no victory on either side was possible. 

t This opinion is very properly antagonistic to that of Chrys., just mentioned. 

2 “Ex lege Dei.” It were better to delete “Dei.” 


3 Concord. Evang. of Jansenius of Ghent (not Jansenius of Ypres), c. 128. Jan- 
senius had probably never heard of the double “Style” nor of Badhu, yet he is very 
near the truth. 


4 Dean Milman (Hist. Lat. Christ.) follows the discreet reticence of Aquinas. 
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The expedients adopted, even before St. Augustine, to secure the 
coveted “harmony” are a standing monument of those desperate 
shifts to which men in a “fix” are driven till their efforts betray 
more of perverse ingenuity than of exegetical honesty." 

One thing in the fight between 14 and 15 Nisan was almost 
universally forgotten, and that was the now unquestioned theory 
of the supplementary character of St. John. Not that it is a new 
discovery. Of St. John as a “supplementist”’ no one has written 
more finely than St. Epiphanius, who says of him, mpo\apBaver 
Tov pnbévrwr Ta wh pnOévra.? 

Nowadays it is the fashion to say that St. John applies a 
“corrective”? to many statements found in the earlier sketches of 
the life of Christ. It were truer to say that one of his principal 
functions is to put right a mistaken interpretation caused or 
occasioned by those earlier records which were unquestionably 
under his eye. The Jews have never ceased to chafe under the 
“libel” popularized among Christians by the written words of 
the earlier evangelists, who imply that Jesus died on the Pass- 
over Day itself. To the intense relief of the aggrieved party, 
St. John came to the rescue with the explicit declaration that Jesus 
was crucified, not on the Passover, but on its eve. He never said 
that his predecessors were wrong in calling the “death-day”’ the 
“Passover,” or, if they would, “15 Nisan.”” What he does clearly 
imply is that the hands of the Jews were unstained with blood on 
the Passover as kept that year. True, the dreadful scene was 
enacted on a Friday, as St. John and the Synoptics agree; but 
with their traditional dislike of a Passover-Friday the Jews 
had shifted the feast and made it into the “high”? day? marked 
with the hyphenated sanctity of a Passover-Sabbath. Thus the 
Synoptics, as there was nothing to correct in them, remain uncor- 
rected and uncensored by St. John. According to their legal- 
lunar reckoning the Master had died on the Passover. All St. John 
does is to show that the murderous deed was not perpetrated 

t The exegetical wrigglings over 14 and 15 Nisan are almost matched by those 


over “a third hour,” Mark 15:25. It is quite possible that the phrase has nothing 
to do with the third hour or any other hour of the day. 


2? Her. 51. Migne, P.G., XLI, 924. 3 John 19:31. 
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on a Friday that was kept as a Passover, but on a Friday whence 
that distinction was removed to be placed on the Sabbath following. 

It is not to be supposed that St. John was under any obligation 
to enlighten the Quartodecimans and Quintodecimans of the 
whole Christian Era as to the character of the camouflage that 
makes his Passover-Eve (14 Nisan) identical with the Passover- 
Day (15 Nisan) of the earlier summarists of the life of Christ. 
St. John knew what he was writing and knew what the others 
had written before him. Is it likely that he knew he was in con- 
tradiction with them? Anyhow he is not bound to explain how 
he is in harmony with them. It is for us to find it out as best 
we may. 


III. THE ALLEGED FRIDAY-PASSOVER IN THE TALMUD 


The main reason why the Jews recoiled and still recoil from a 
Friday-Passover was and is undoubtedly a business one. Such a 
combination would leave on Jewish shoulders the intolerable 
burden of two successive days of abstention from servile work and 
consequent forfeiture or reduction of income or wage. The only 
way to obviate this financial calamity was to transfer the Passover 
to the Sabbath, and so leave Friday free for commercial and other 
lucrative pursuits and thus indirectly enhance the honors of the 
weekly Sabbath. The practice of the Synagogue in cutting down 
holy days was one which every business man must commend 
and no religious man is at liberty to condemn. 

When all is said and done, the opponents of the theory of 
transference fall back on one argument which they seem to regard 
as unanswerable. The Talmud, say they, far from countenancing 
the removal of the Passover from the Friday, distinctly recognizes 
the existence and validity of a Friday-Passover. It should be 
added that the Talmud, even supposing that it sanctions the 
combination, gives no indication of the time or the century in 
which the Friday was so honored in Israel. To try to fix it is a 
wild speculation. It is urged, without the least attempt at argu- 
ment, that a Friday-Passover was possible in the time of Christ. 
Thus He could have died on a Friday-Passover. It is vital to 
note what follows this admission. It follows (1) that the Synoptics 
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are probably right, and (2) that St. John, who most assuredly 
affirms that He did not suffer on the Passover but on its eve, i.e., on 
14 Nisan, is hopelessly in error. On the other hand, if we assume 
that at the Passover of His death there was a true transference of 
the feast from the legal and lunar Friday-Passover to the Sabbath, 
it will be seen at a glance and enforced in the sequel that both 
accounts of the day of His death are strictly accurate. 

Now to the question of fact. Does the colossal compilation 
known as the Talmud anywhere state that the Jews at any period 
of their history kept their Passover on a Friday ? 

A. THE “LOCUS CLASSICUS” IN THE TALMUD 

It is safe to say that only one passage in the Talmud is relevant 
to the issue. It is found in the tractate Pesachim translated by 
two eminent Latin interpreters, Blasio Ugolino, of Venice,’ and 
Wilhelm Surenhuys, of Amsterdam.? Here we follow without 
abridgment the latter version as slightly the better, with some 
variants from Ugolino, marked “U.” 


Pesachim,3 VII, 9, 10:4 Pascha quod exivitS aut pollutum est® comburatur 
statim. Si possessores? polluti fuerint aut mortui fuerint, transeat forma® 
ejus et comburatur decimo sexto die. R. Johanan filius Berokeg dicit etiam 
hoc statim comburatur quia non habet comedentes. 

Ossa, nervi et reliquie comburuntur decimo sexto.2 Si decimus sextus 
dies inciderit in Sabbatum, comburunt” decimo septimo, quia non pellunt* 
Sabbatum neque diem festum. 

™Ugolino, Gemara Hieros. Tract. de Pascha: Thes. Autig. Sacr.,tom. XVII, 
p- deccl. 

2Surenhus., Mishnah, De Paschate, tom. II, pp. 161 ff. 

3 The Hebrew title is a plural, always translated by the Latin singular Pascha. 

4 The reference is wrongly given as ‘“‘Pes., X, 7” by Knabenbauer in Comm. in 
Maitt., Il, 414. 

5 “‘Si Pascha exierit’”’ (U). The best translation is “Quodsi Pascha,”’ etc. 

6 “Pollutum fuerit”’ (U). 


7 “Si domini,” etc. (U). Domini and possessores mean the same thing, i.e., eaters 
in possession of a dish. 

8 “Mutetur ejus forma” (U). The original text is obscure but seems to mean that 
the unbroken bones of the lamb were to be heaped up for cremation (Exod. 12:46), 
thus leaving the lamb unrecognizable as such. Here the Talmudists revel in guess- 
work about the decomposition of the meat. How could it decompose thus swiftly ? 

9 The writer in Pesachim has still in view the “ Pascha quod exivit,” supra. 

1% ““Comburent”’ (U). 

The subject of the verb is “‘Judzi.” On “pellunt” see infra. 
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The Latin is no more crude or crabbed than the original and 
gives a good idea of the kind of shorthand notes taken by official 
scribes at the sessions of the Committee of the Sanhedrin on Rites 
and Ceremonies. Short as the excerpt is, it faithfully reflects the 
style of a great part of the Talmud. 


B. EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGE IN “PESACHIM” 


To deal with a minor point first, perhaps a better rendering 
than “non pellunt Sabbatum” would be “non propellunt Sab- 
batum.” The technical verb used to denote the “propulsion” or 
throwing forward of feasts in the sacred calendar of the Jews is 
mitt, “to push” or “shove on.’”* The process is found in 
vigorous use in the Megillah2 R. Johanan Beroka, or Beroke, 
cleverly extricated himself from a ritual trap by the cry, “Pellatur 
in diem crastinum.”’ For reasons too intricate to detail, several 
fasts and feasts were so “propelled.” Thus a feast legally due on 
the eighth of a month might find itself on the ninth, and this with- 
out the least attempt at disguise. But to the average Jew a similar 
treatment of the Passover is unthinkable. Never in Jewish litera- 
ture is the admission explicitly made that the Passover could be 
treated with the scant courtesy of “propulsion” or forced to 
change its sacred signature of the fifteenth day of Nisan. Under 
the action of transference it will be seen in every Jewish calendar 
to be subject to aberration or “exit.” It strays, it drifts, it slips 
from the Friday, but it is never strictly “propelled.” It may 
quit its hebdomadal moorings, but, thanks to Badhu, never its 
menstrual place. 

This leads us to the first sentence in the foregoing excerpt from 
Pesachim: 


“‘The* Passover which has passed out [of its place] or become defiled is to 
be burnt straightway.” 


* Closely akin to the Catholic method of the “‘translation”’ of feasts. 


2See De Volumine Esteris; Surenhus., Mish., tom. II. In this treatise the 
“anticipation” of feasts is denounced as an abuse, but it could not be kept out. In 
the Roman ecclesiastical calendar of today signs of this process have appeared. 


3 See Ugol., op. cit., tom. XVIII, p. 808. 
4 The Hebrew article is unfortunately lost in the Latin. 
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In the Gemara of Jerusalem, as well as in ordinary English, the 
word ‘“‘Passover’’ may stand for the whole of the sacred celebra- 
tion covering seven or eight days,’ or for the fare that lay on the 
table on the night that closed 14 Nisan and ushered in 15 Nisan.? 
Here in Pesachim, to judge by the reference to burning, the second 
meaning is the only possible one. Nor is there any difficulty about 
the etiology of defilement at the great supper. To touch the 
heap of bitter herbs or the stacks of unleavened biscuits with 
unwashed hands and, still more, to ply a soiled wooden spatula‘ on 
the roasted lamb would entail uncleanness on the subject touching 
and the object touched. 

Attention must now be concentrated on the first phrase here 
translated, ‘The Passover which has passed out [of its place],”’ 
and on the verb in the original NZ"W, wherein NS" coalesces with 
the relative. 

The efforts of the two great commentators on the Mishnah, 
RR. de Bartenora and Maimonides, to explain this crux leave 
one under the impression that either they are trying to wrestle 
with a difficulty which eludes their grasp, or possibly they are 

1 In the light of Jewish tradition it is imperative to introduce the phrase “‘seven or 
eight days.” Infra. 

2 The two meanings of “ Passover”’ will be found in any large dictionary. Cf. The 
Standard Dict. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). This authority makes the very common mis- 
take of supposing that there was a “sacrifice” of a lamb at the Passover supper. 
Knabenbauer falls into the same error, Comm.in Maitt., II, 425; also Edersheim, Life 
and Times, etc., II, 491. In the days of our Lord every sacrifice proper was con- 
summated at a public altar in the temple by consecrated priests, and never at a 
private table by a paterfamilias. True to his réle as an allegorical free lance, Philo 
is most misleading here (De Vita Mosis). 

3 The fare was not that of a “‘banquet.”’ So frugal indeed was it, that long before 
the time of Christ the ascetic Passover supper necessitated the introduction of the very 
liberal feast called the Chagigah, the Jewish ancestor of the Christian Agape. With 
extraordinary insight, Maldonatus (Comm. in Mait.), the most conscientious of 
commentators, who had never even heard of this Hebrew name for festivitas, sees 
three distinct meals at the Last Supper: (1) the Passover proper, (2) the Chagigah, 
(3) the Holy Eucharist. The question, which is very large and complicated, has 
never been fully treated by any critic of any school. 

4 As is well known, no knives or forks were used. 


5 The very word in Gen. 24:50, translated by “proceedeth”’ in the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, and in the Vulgate by “‘egressus est.” ‘‘Exiit” would do 
quite as well. 
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throwing dust in the eyes of the reader in their effort to conceal 
the surreptitious movement of the supper of the Passover lamb 
from one day to the next. 

The Spanish Jew solves the problem in a very cavalier fashion. 
The fare that “passed out” (exit) was carried out “extra 
murum.”* This is worse than the wildest of schoolboy “shots.” 
De Bartenora, who was well acquainted with Tosaphtia,? must 
have known that it was absolutely forbidden to take any eatable, 
least of all the lamb, from the Passover table outside the walls of 
the house. He knew equally well, when engaged in this solemn 
trifling, that the traditional prohibition was based on Scripture.’ 

If anything, the reputation of Maimonides, in his struggle 
with this very common Hebrew equivalent for exiit, suffers more 
severely than that of his colleague. His remark is, “‘Sensus est 
quod exivit a domicilio in quo comedebatur.’”* The words of 
Exodus, on which the greatest of Jewish scholars, saluted by his 
Christian contemporaries as “‘eruditissimus Judeorum”’ had com- 
mented, are a standing protest against him. “In one house shall 
it be eaten. Thou shalt not carry forth aught of the flesh abroad 
out of the house.’’s 

The exegesis is so flagrantly bad that a suspicion is aroused 
that the Talmudists are poking fun at the reader or trading on his 
ignorance. Petavius, prince of patristic commentators, would 
take a more serious view. He holds positively that Maimonides 
was acquainted with the rule Badhku® and the double reckoning 
which it necessitated. Is the Jewish scholar afraid to let out some 
secret bearing on the mysterious exit of the Passover feast ? 

But the Talmudists are not yet done with the simple N2°U, 
(quod exiit) of Pesachim. It confronts them once again in one of 
the most occult passages in that treatise. 

In some kind of way a limb of the lamb has protruded (exit). 
The text bristles with difficulties, but the meaning seems to be 

* Surenhus., Pes., tom. II, p. 161. 


2See the references to Tosaphta given by the Hebrew scholar John Lightfoot, 
The Temple Service, op. om., TX, 130; ed. Paton. Lightfoot would reject with scorn 
the erratic guesswork of de Bartenora. 


3 Exod. 12:46. 4Surenhus., Pes., loc. cit. 5 Exod. 12:46. 
6 Animadvers. in Epiph., op. om., Epiph., tom. II, pp. 180 ff. 
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that one of the legs which were trussed up inside the lamb had 
forced itself out and caused a “pocket” in the contour of the 
animal, much as a big raisin pressing against the linen wrap of a 
plum pudding may spoil the spheroidal shape of the latter. What 
was to be done with this abnormal “exit”’ of the leg, if it was a 
leg? The puerile problem and its fantastic solution—is it not 
all written in the Gemara? A surgeon commentator might say, 
“Cut down through the skin and seize and depress the erring 
tibia,” but this may or may not be the prescription of the “wise.” 
Not less puerile, but more disingenuous, is the comment by de 
Bartenora. The ‘“‘exiit,” he says, must mean that the animal 
has somehow got “extra parietem suum.’* It will be remem- 
bered that this “explanation” about a “wall” was given when the 
“Pascha quod exiit’”’ was under examination. Now it is the 
““membrum quod exiit.”” Risum teneatis amici! To elucidate his 
fancy, de Bartenora refers to Exod. 22:30, which only makes 
matters worse. Here, as often happens with men, semiconscious 
that they are talking nonsense, the Talmudist seems to lose his 
temper, and has a fling at “‘omnem carnem que exierit in campum.’” 
It were sheer waste of time to give the words of Maimonides on the 
same problem. More prolix and grandiose than those of his fellow- 
commentator, they are more irrelevant and quaint.3 The lamb has 
somehow been caught flagrante delicto, doing something outside 
the ‘“‘precincts”’ or in the “field,” but what constitutes the offense, 
or whether it has been committed in life or after death, is not stated. 

Enough to say that the treatment by these two illustrious 
Jews of the simple Hebrew‘ for exiit puts them out of court as 
authorities on the Passover feast that has “quitted”’ its place. 

In extenuation of this critical collapse it may be added that 
both the ‘“Passover-exit” and the “limb-exit” seem to belong to 
the very oldest stratum in the Gemara of Jerusalem. Thus 
Maimonides and his colleague undertook the task of expounding 
this Sphinx-like riddle much more than a thousand years after the 
words were written. Maimonides is fond of appealing to “the 

*Surenhus., Pes., op. cit., tom. IT, p. 162. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 


4See its use in Gen. 24:50; Exod. 21:34, 23:16; Lev. 25:28; Deut. 14:22; 
Josh. 15:3, 4,9, 11; Ps. 19:5 (Authorized Version); Eccles. 7:18. 
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tradition of the fathers,’ and he uses this fagon de parler here 
again,’ but there is no trace of any such tradition about either 
“exit” in Jewish antiquity. 

Can it be that the Hebrew verb, rightly translated by exiit, 
refers to the Passover feast as quitting its menological place 
(15 Nisan), and not the room where it was eaten? The former 
kind of exit would explain fairly well the speed with which the 
supper was eaten and the fragments burned.? On the hypothesis 
of transference one can readily understand how the feasters were 
loth to prolong the interval and thus to accentuate the distinction 
between the normal-legal Passover and the transferred one. 

This, it will be said, is only a conjecture introduced to fill up a 
marked ellipsis in the Talmud. That is so, but it is also a con- 
jecture which, unlike the exegetical antics of Maimonides and 
de Bartenora, does no violence to Bible or Gemara or the tra- 
ditional ritual of the Passover. It fits in with the whole tenor of 
the passage from Pesachim and accounts for the total omission 
therein of 15 Nisan and the extraordinary stress laid on 16 Nisan 
though the latter was unquestionably a,non-legal day for the 
cremation of the remains of the lamb. 

The very colorlessness of the common Hebrew verb in “ Pascha 

. exiit”” may perhaps be taken as an indication that a camou- 
flage, known or unknown to Maimonides, is being employed in the 
construction. Again we submit that the Passover feast has 
quitted its rightful berth, not locally, but menologically. Anyhow 
the tangled twaddle which so often disfigures the finest pages of 
the Talmud will not prove helpful in the problem of the exit of the 
Passover. 


C. THE ALLEGED OPPOSITION OF “ PESACHIM” TO THE 
THEORY OF TRANSFERENCE 

There is danger of exaggerating the strength of the alleged 
opposition of Pesachim’ to the theory of Passover transference 
from Friday to Sabbath. It has been said above that in every 
Jewish calendar known to history such transference is invari- 
ably practiced, though never avowedly. It does not seem to 

t Surenhus., ibid. 

2“ Comburatur statim.”—Pes., VII, supra cit. 3 Supra cit. 
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matter very much if the opponents of transference in their search 
for evidence against it have lighted on one short phrase in all 
Jewish literature where two definite week-days, Sabbath and 
Sunday, are attached to two definite menstrual signatures, 16 and 17 
Nisan.* The inference of course is that on this particular occasion 
the equation Friday=15 Nisan=Passover is established. Is it? 

The case for the opposition would be strengthened if, instead 
of a curt reference to Ugolino or Surenhuys, as is always given, a 
tabulated statement of the week-days and month-days involved 
in the famous passage were drawn up thus: 

(1) Friday, 15 Nisan 
(2) Sabbath, 16 Nisan 
(3) Sunday, 17 Nisan 

All is now beautifully simple. Causa finita est. The first entry 
is seen to be the Passover. It is also a Friday. Therefore there is 
such a combination recognized in the Talmud as a Friday-Passover. 

The case is not ended. It is barely opened. Talk of the 
chronological camouflages of the Old and the New Testament! 
They are as wisps of gauze compared to the impenetrable disguises 
which Talmudic figures can assume. When the whole context is 
carefully scanned, the hasty judgment of the anti-transference 
critics will probably be reversed. 

As has been already intimated, there is no mention whatever 
in the whole of Pesachim of a Friday-Passover. The “Friday, 
15 Nisan’”’ of our last table, though quite correct, is an interpolation 
of our own and does not imply that the Passover was kept on that 
particular day. It was kept on the Sabbath, the true legal signa- 
ture for which is 16 Nisan. The proof is simple enough. 

The eating of the meat and the burning of the bones took place 
most certainly on the same night,’ i.e., the night running into the 
small hours of the morning. But the remains were burned on 
16 Nisan.s Therefore the sacred meal was also on 16 Nisan. 

* Pes., VII, 9, to. 


2“*Ve shall let nothing [edible] of it remain until the morning, but that. which 
remaineth of it until the morning ye shall burn with fire.”"—Exod. 12:10. It is quite 
certain that Jesus and his apostles before leaving the supper-room complied with this 
law; yet the incident is passed over without a word by a whole host of Christian 
commentators. 


3 Pes., ibid. 
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Therefore that day was the Passover; that is, the great feast was 
forcibly excluded from the Friday which fell on the true legal 
day, the fifteenth. Hence there is no Friday-Passover in Pesachim. 

Again, the postponement of the cremation from the fifteenth 
to the sixteenth, whenever the fifteenth fell on a Sabbath, was . 
undoubtedly the rule and a direct derivative from the principle of 
Sabbatic sanctity which forbade the lighting of a fire even in the 
rabbinical kitchen on the Sabbath. Thus the postponement of 
the cremation was from the sacrosanct Passover-Sabbath to the 
non-holy Sunday following. Here in Pesachim this universal rule 
is observed, but with this noteworthy feature that the Sabbath, 
as the terminus a quo of the postponement, is explicitly given the 
signature 16 Nisan and not 15 Nisan. Had there been a Friday- 
Passover, kept on 15 Nisan, there would have been no Sabbatic 
motive for deferring the lighting of the fire to Sunday, 17 Nisan. 
Hence the postponement recorded in Pesachim is not from a 
Friday-Passover falling on 15 Nisan, but from a Sabbath-Passover 
falling on 16 Nisan. 

To put it in another way: the terminus a quo of the postpone- 
ment of the fire-kindling is always a Sabbath-Passover. But in 
the excerpt from Pesachim, that terminus a quo is a Sabbath. 
Therefore that Sabbath is a Sabbath-Passover. Now that same 
Sabbath is explicitly said to fall on 16 Nisan. Therefore, the 
day before, which is unquestionably Friday, 15 Nisan, is mot the 
Passover. Hence no Friday-Passover is to be found in the one 
passage in all Jewish literature, which is cited to prove that the 
Talmud recognizes such a combination. 

Here too, for the first and last time in Jewish documents, the 
Badhu-mask which turns the legal day ‘‘Sabbath-Passover, 
16 Nisan” into “‘Sabbath-Passover, 15 Nisan’’ is not thrust on the 
face of the sacred calendar. Here the Committee clerks have 
surreptitiously lifted a corner of the veil to let us see behind the 

t The point need not be labored; but cf. Burton, Jew, Gypsy, etc., p. 80; Zangwill, 
Dreamers . . . . Ghetto, p. 14, and Children . . . . Ghetto (one-volume ed.), p. 88; 
and St. Jerome’s joke against the Jews and their cold Sabbath dietary in Isa. 65:4. 
The inference is that on a Sabbath-Passover the Chagigah meats (lambs and kids, 


roasted and boiled) were served cold. Kitchen fires were not forbidden on the Pass- 
over as such. 
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scenes how the sixteenth is the true legal signature, while the 
fifteenth is the published one. The process is going on today 
visible to all eyes that are not holden. 

The secret of transference has ever been in the keeping of the 
professional class.. Not a word from them about the modus 
operandi which eliminates a Friday-Passover and substitutes a 
Sabbath-Passover has ever reached the ears of the common herd 
of Jews or Christians. 

The rule of transference is found working out its occult inter- 
calation, first upon Elul (August-September), then upon Hesvan 
(October-November), all the while effectively securing the noise- 
less transference of the Passover. The Talmudists shuffled over 
Elul as their successors do over Hesvan. The former proclaimed 
that Elul, a mensis cavus, always has 29 days; the latter say that 
Hesvan’s quota is similarly restricted. When it is shown to 
demonstration that these two lunar months are sometimes awarded, 
against all lunar rules, a thirtieth day, the retort is “Yes, but that 
thirtieth day is to be regarded in the one case as the Kalends of 
Tishri, and in the other as the Kalends of Chisleu.”” It is a trans- 
parent subterfuge. The award is made in implicit obedience to 
Badhu and without the knowledge of the masses of Israel. 

The remark of Houtingius, a learned collaborator of Suren- 
husius, is correct but not illuminating: ‘Authority was granted 
the Sanhedrin to intercalate, and this for various reasons.’? It 
was the Sanhedrin that settled it all. With childlike faith in this 
august and super-lunar body, de Bartenora writes: ‘Deputies 
from the Sanhedrin used to go forth to proclaim the time which 
the Sanhedrin had sanctified for the month’ and the time which it 
[the Sanhedrin] had fixed for the feast of the Passover.’’4 


* Sometimes three men only were in the secret. Tr.de Syned.c, 1.2; Surenhus., 
IV, 278. 

2 “Tdque varias ob causas.” Hout. ap. Surenhus., tom. II, p. 317. If he is right 
in saying that Elul was “‘raro intercalatus,” he might have added that the Talmud- 
ists who boasted of the cessation of the operation “from the days of Ezra 
onwards,” had simply transferred their attentions from Elul to Hesvan. Maimonides 
is very guarded. ‘‘Generally speaking Elul has 29 days. .. . . It might be that the 
month Elul should have 30 days.” Maim. in Tr. de Princip. Anni; Surenhus., op cit., 
tom. II, p. 315. The learned Jew, Poznadski, well known to readers of the Jewish 
Quart. Rev. (ed. C. G. Montefiore), knows nothing of Badhu. 


3 I.e., New Moon Day. 4 De Volum. Ester.; Surenhus., tom. II, p. 388. 
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Maimonides is equally submissive to authority and uses almost 
identical words." 

As before, we turn for enlightenment on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth days of the Nisan of Pesachim to the Talmudic com- 
mentators, to be again disappointed. . 

De Bartenora is content to make the obvious remark that the 
sixteenth is an “intermedius festi dies,’ that is, presumably, it 
falls between the fifteenth and seventeenth. On the same point 
the absolute silence of Maimonides, considering how long-winded 
he can be on the most trivial points, is indeed eloquent. Again 
it may be asked, Is he loath to face a difficulty which might reveal 
the secret he is resolved not to divulge ? 

Not less striking than the studied reticence of the Sanhedrin 
on the transference of the Passover under the rule Badhu was the 
almost universal propagandism of the Jewish conviction that 
Christ died on a day that was not the Passover, or, as we should 
say, on a day whence the true legal Passover was transferred. 


IV. NISAN FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH IN THE “CHRONICON 
PASCHALE”’ 

This document,? as is well known, betrays marked Judaizing 
tendencies. Its statements on the chronology of the Passover of 
the crucifixion may be tabulated thus: 

Friday, 14 Nisan. Crucifixion. Eve of Passover of the Jews. 
Sabbath, 15 Nisan. Christ inthe tomb. Passover of the Jews. 
Sunday, 16 Nisan. Resurrection. 

A parallel to the foregoing is found in a little work on the 
Christian and Jewish Passover by Eutychius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Not only did the Jews, for reasons above given, 
clutch at the Badhu-regulated Passover of the Fourth Gospel, but 
they industriously circulated this form of reckoning in every 
Christian colony they could influence in Asia and Africa. It 
matters little whether we call Peter of Alexandria and Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis “Quartodecimans.” One thing is certain about 
them. In the dates they give from the Badhu-ridden calendar of 
the Jews, they invoke, and rightly invoke, the authority of St. John. 


* De Princip. Anni; Surenhus., tom. II, p. 315. 
2 Ed. Du Cange. 3 Migne, P.G., LXXXVI, 2398. 
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His chronotaxis appears to be identical with the table just given, 
and his example is a good precedent for the universal acceptance 
of the Badhu reckoning which he chose to follow just as the Synop- 
tics chose to follow the other “Style.” 


V. THE DOUBLE RECKONING OF ST. JOHN AND THE SYNOPTICS 


On Thursday, 13 Nisan, according to St. John, and on Thurs- 
day, 14 Nisan, according to the Synoptics, our Lord sat down for 
his Last Supper. 

It only remains now to draw up a table showing the relation 
between the Badhu-regulated calendar followed by St. John and 
the strictly legal-lunar calendar followed by the Synoptics, for 
three all-important days. 


_/13 Nisan. Johannine.t With Badhu. 

Raat ie Nisan. Synoptic. Without Badhu. 
4, _ {14 Nisan. Johannine? With Badhu. 

Reen iliey C Nisan. Synoptic. Without Badhu 
ee Nisan. Johannine; With Badhu. 

y= \16 Nisan. Synoptic. Without Badhu. 


All that has been attempted in these pages is to use the instru- 
ment of the Jewish calendar to open up the main line toward the 
solution of the ‘“‘contradiction’’ in the Gospels. A very rough 
road it is, and the effort to plane it may be deemed ambitious and 
pronounced abortive. Still it may be well to make it. 


*No matter which reckoning we follow, the Thursday of the Last Supper was 
one of “the days of unleavened bread.’”’ Thus the age-long controversy between 
Greeks and Latins seems to be settled in favor of the latter. On this vital question 
of the days of abstinence from leaven modern Jews and Christians are responsible 
for the extraordinary confusion of thought that now prevails. 

The learned Lithuanian and ex-Jew Chwolson is grievously mistaken in Das 
letzte Passamahl (Mém. de l’Acad. des Sciences, Petrograd), tom. XLI, 1893. The 
problem has been long since solved. See Maim. in Pes.; Surenhus., tom. II, p. 135; 
Jos. Ant. ii. 15. 1; Bell. Jud. v. 3. 1; Philo. op. om., p. 293; Chron. Pasch., pp. 5, 17 
(ed. Du Cange); St. Thomas Aq., Summa Theol., Pars. III, Q. 46, art. 9, and Q. 74, 
art. 4; Suarez, op. om., tom. XIX, p. 657 (ed. Berton); Hardouin, De Ult. Christi 
Pasch., p. 374; Mansi, Calmet; Dissertat. V. et N.T., tom. III, p. 47. How the 
honors of 15 Nisan were shared by 14 Nisan, “participatione quadam,” is clearly 
shown by Mansi. , Even if we say that our Lord began his Last Supper at the close of 
the Jewish day, 13 Nisan, we must remember that at that very hour he was entering 
on the new Jewish day of 14 Nisan and had before him nothing but unleavened bread. 


2 Implied in Jolin 19:14. 3 Implied in John 18: 28. 
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ARE PAUL’S PRISON LETTERS FROM EPHESUS? 
(Concluded) 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pennsylvania 








Lightfoot and others, against all probability, have tried to place 
Philippians very early in the Roman imprisonment, prior to the 
other prison letters, and with as great an interval as possible 
between it and them, because of apparent affinities of thought and 
expression between it and the great letters of the earlier group 
(Galatians, I and II Corinthians, Romans), and of apparent diver- 
gencies between it and the Colossians-‘‘ Ephesians” group. The 
latter divergencies disappear with the realization that “ Ephesians” 
is pseudo-Pauline, and that the text of Colossians, chapters 1 and 2, 
has undergone revision and interpolation since Paul wrote it. 
But the affinities with the great letters are really more notable than 
Lightfoot realized and are of very great suggestiveness. This 
paper can make only brief reference to some of the more obvious 
parallels. 

In Col. 2:8 and 2: 20 the allusions to crotxeia offer a close parallel 
to Gal. 4:3, 8-10, and that whether the Colossians passages are 
thought to be written by Paul or not. If not, the interpolator of 
Colossians at this point took his cue from the Galatians passages. 
Col. 2:11-13 is a close reproduction of Rom. 6:3-11, Paul’s only 
other allusion to baptism as a being buried with Christ. The 
insertion into this figure of the figure of circumcision which is 
axetporoinros (i.e., not literal but spiritual) suggests Rom. 2:28 f 
and the polemic against the demand for circumcision in Galatians, 
chapters 5 and 6 (cf. also Gal. 2:3, 12; 3:3). If Col. 2:15 be 
written by Paul, he refers to the giving of the law by angels (Gal. 
3:19); the abolition of the law is a triumph over its promulgators. 
If the words are due to an interpolator, he still has in mind Paul’s 

*The present writer regards it as highly probable that all the allusions to the 


heresy in Col., chaps. 1 and 2, and all the exalted Christology which is set in definite 
contrast to the heresy, do not belong to Paul’s original letter. 
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suggestion as to. the provenance of the law, spoken by the apostle 
in Gal. 3:19 only. Col. 2:16 (again, whether Paul’s wording or 
not) is Gal. 4:10. The whole point is set forth at length in Romans, 
chapter 14; cf. especially verses 5f. Col. 2:20 f. again owes much 
to Romans, chapter 14. Col. 2:19 introduces the figure of the 
body (as does 3:5, briefly) which Paul uses at greater length in 
I Cor. 12:12-27; Rom. 12:4 f. ’Emtxopyyéw, used in this verse, is 
used by Paul again only in Gal. 3:5; If Cor.9:10. The “catalogue 
of vices” in Col. 3: 5-9a has parallels in Paul in Galatians (5: 19-21), 
I Corinthians (5:10f.; 6:9f.), IL Corinthians (12:20f.), and 
Romans (1:29-31; 13:13). Compare Col. 3:7 with I Cor. 6:11. 
EiéwdoXarpeia Paul uses only here, in Gal. 5:20 and I Cor. 10:14; 
vexpow only in Col. 3:5 and Rom. 4:9; with this word cf. Rom. 6:6; 
8:13; Gal. 5:24. Col. 3:9f. is Rom. 6:5-8; dvaxawdw occurs 
only here and in II Cor. 4:16; xar’eixdva rot xricavros airéy is 
Rom. 8:29. Col. 3:11 is Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:12 is Rom. 13:14, 
Col. 3:11-14 is repeated in reverse order, in Gal. 3:27f. Col. 3:16 
refers to the charismatic utterances in the Christian meeting, dwelt 
on at length in I Corinthians, chapters 12-14 (cf. especially 12:8; 
14:2f., 15, 26, 28), and Rom. 12:3-8. Col. 3:22 is Gal. 3:28; 
I Cor. 7:17-24; 12:13. The word “men-pleasers” in Col. 3:22 
recalls a similar contrast between pleasing men and being a dodAos 
Xpuorod in Gal. 1:10. In this verse occurs the word dm)érns, used 
by Paul only here and in Romans and II Corinthians. Col. 3:23 f. 
is Gal. 3:28—4:7; Rom. 8:15-17. Col. 4:1b is I Cor. 7:22a; 
Tpoowmrodnuyia in 3:25 Paul uses again only in Rom. 2:11; isdrns 
in 4:1 again only in II Cor. 8:13 f. Col. 4:2 (r9 mpocevxg mpocxa- 
prepeire) is repeated in Rom. 12:2 (rq mpocevxn mpooxaprepodvres). 
“A door for the word” in Col. 4:3 uses the figure of I Cor. 16:9; 
II Cor. 2:12; “mystery of Christ” is a concept of I Cor. 2:1 (uap- 
tipov v.l.); 4:1; Rom. 11:25. Col. 4:5 advises the recent con- 
verts as to their procedure with reference to pagan neighbors and 
outsiders generally; similar advice is found in I Cor. 5:12f.; 
6:1-6; 10:29-32. The word éfayopafoua is used only here 
(repeated in Eph. 5:16) and in Gal. 3:13; 4:5. 

Even more parallels of thought and expression may be observed 
between Philippians and the four great letters, and many exegetical 
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observations serve to connect this letter with the Ephesian period, 
some of which may be set down. The word ézicxomos in Phil. 1:1 
has always excited comment; it is to be observed that the only other 
church in connection with which Paul is recorded to have used the 
term is the church of Ephesus (Acts 20:28). The reference to the 
many Christian preachers, some of whom mingle with their preach- 
ing unworthy motives of spite and jealousy toward each other and 
even toward Paul, fits very well our knowledge of the situation in 
Ephesus; that there was a similar situation in Rome we can only 
infer in case this letter comes from Rome. The church in Ephesus 
was not really founded by Paul (Acts 18:18-21), though he 
preached there once at the beginning of the movement; the church 
was well established by others during his absence, and he came back 
to find it in full course (Acts 19:1). “All that dwelt in Asia heard 
the word” (19:10) from his helpers, some of whom are named: 
there are Prisca and Aquila (18:19, 26), Timothy and Erastus 
(19:22), Gaius and Aristarchus (19:29). Moreover, Romans, 
chapter 16, which assuredly is addressed to Ephesus, mentions 
an astonishing number of preachers and workers there, male and 
female. These are mostly greeted with warm affection, but there 
are some (16:17f.) “that are causing divisions and occasions of 
stumbling, contrary to the teaching” which the Ephesians had 
learned from Paul. This was written after leaving Ephesus, and 
the p6dvos and éps of these teachers have become more dangerous. 
We can trace the development of this pernicious tendency in 
Ephesus in clearly marked stages. After Rom. 16:17 f. we have 
Paul’s comment to the Ephesian elders at Miletus a few weeks or 
months later: “‘From among your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away the disciples after them” 
(Acts 20:30). So accurate is this forecast that II Tim. 1:15 
(whether Paul’s wording or not) announces sadly: “All that are in 
Asia turned away from me.” Last of all, the message to Ephesus 
in Rev. 2:1-7, with its reference to evil men who call themselves 
apostles and are not, but are false, with the accusation, ‘‘thou didst 
leave thy first love’’ and its exhortation, “‘remember whence thou 
art fallen, and repent and do the first works,’”’ completes the process 
begun in strife and envy when Paul was in bonds for the gospel. 
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An independent and long-standing church like that in Rome would 
not so naturally be stirred into new preaching zeal because Paul was 
brought from Caesarea under guard to await the issue of his appeal. 

Phil. 1:19 has the noun émxopryia, which occurs again only in 
Eph. 4:16, there probably suggested by the cognate verb in Col. 
2:19. Theverb occursalsoin Gal. 3:5; IL Cor.9:10. dmoxapadoxia 
(1:20) occurs again only in Rom. 8:19. In 1:26 we have the 
noun xai’xnua, which with its cognates is a favorite expression of 
Paul’s. The verb xavxdoua is found in the New Testament only 
in the Pauline letters and twice in James. Galatians, I and II 
Corinthians, and Romans have it thirty times; Philippians has it 
once and Ephesians once. Moule remarks that its frequent use in 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans is “a fact bearing on the date of 
this epistle” (Philippians). If so, it would support the Ephesian 
hypothesis. xaixnua, similarly, occurs eight times in Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans, twice in Philippians, and only once more in 
the New Testament (Heb. 3:6). «xavxnous, also, occurs nine times 
in I and II Corinthians and Romans, and only once more in the 
New Testament (Jas. 4:16). Phil. 1:28 speaks of the dyrixeiwevor 
in Philippi as I Cor. 16:9 speaks of the dvrixeiuevor moddoi in 
Ephesus. In both cases the gentile (not Jewish nor Jewish- 
Christian) foes of the gospel are meant, such persons as attacked 
the first Christian propaganda in Philippi (Acts 16:19-22) and are 
still keeping up the attack, as Paul indicates by wer udxar (II Cor. 
7:5), words written at Philippi shortly after leaving Ephesus. 
Phil. 1:30 continues the reference to the persecution in Philippi; 
the Christians there have the same struggle which they witnessed 
in Paul’s case when he was founding their church (Acts, chap. 16) 
and now hear of in his case (at Ephesus or Rome), namely, abuse 
and imprisonment. Phil. 1:28, 30 is best understood of a time 
not too far removed from Paul’s first preaching in Philippi, and 
roughly contemporary with the waxa: in Philippi of II Cor. 7:5. 
évéeé&is in 1:28 is found only here, II Cor. 8:24; Rom. 3:25 f., 
and évdeixvye in Paul only (II Cor. 8:24; Rom. 2:15; 9:17, 22). 
The whole passage (1:12-30) shows clearly that Paul is facing the 


tH. C. G. Moule, The Epistle to the Philippians (Cambridge Greek Testament 
[1897]), ad 1:26. 
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prospect of death, though for his friends’ sake he puts the most 
hopeful construction on the situation. In other words, it fits 
exactly the Ephesian experience of II Cor. 1:8—-11. 

In Phil. 2:1 rapapifov is hapax legomenon, but rapapvoia is 
found in I Cor. 14:3. So in 2:2 xevodotia is hapax legomenon, 
but Gal. 5:26 has xevoddto. The Christology of 2:6f. may be 
illustrated by II Cor. 3:17; 4:4; 5:21; 8:9; Gal. 4:4f.; Rom. 
8:3, 29; 15:2f., 5; and 2:10f. echoes Rom. 15:6 as 2:11) echoes 
I Cor. 15:28. pépdy in 2:5 is not used again by Paul, but cognates 
are found (besides in Phil. 3:10 and 21) in Gal. 4:9; II Cor. 3:18; 
Rom. 12:2. xevow (2:7) occurs again in Paul (I Cor. 1:17; 9:15; 
II Cor. 9:3; Rom. 4:14). dmoiwua (Phil. 2:7) is used again by 
Paul only in Romans. Phil. 2:9 has its equivalent in Rom. 8:34, 
and Phil. 2:10 f. is closely paralleled in Rom. 14:9 and 11, also in 
I Cor. 15:25. ‘‘Fear and trembling” (2:12) occurs in Paul again 
(I Cor. 2:3; IL Cor. 7:15). In Phil. 2:16 drt otk eis xevdy Z5papov 
ov5é eis xevdv éxowiaca simply unites two phrases found separately 
in Galatians (2:2 and 4:11). Phil. 2:21 criticizes certain Chris- 
tians in Paul's environment who go their way following their own 
interests, not Christ’s. The language fits exactly the preachers with 
mixed motives in 1:15—17 and the situation in Ephesus as we know 
it. Phil. 2:25 uses amécroXos in the sense of “delegate,” as does 
II Cor. 8:23. 

The sudden break at Phil. 3:2 is probably due to some interrup- 
tion.’ Jones has plausibly suggested that Paul hears just here of 
some specially hostile act of the Jews against him, perhaps the 
arrival in Rome of the witnesses sent by the Sanhedrin from Jerusa- 
lem, to testify against him before Caesar. Such news might indeed 
cause him to flame out in sharp words. But had Paul heard of the 
arrival of this hostile deputation he would quite certainly have 
mentioned the fact to the Philippians, who were so anxious to know 
the latest concerning his affair. The coming of these people would 
be a most important factor in the development of Paul’s case, 
might even hasten it toanissue. Especially if he were writing from 
distant Rome would he give all the information at his disposal, 


So Lightfoot, Jones, and many commentators. 
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since another letter could not reach them for six weeks. Doubtless 
the interruption is due to news of the activity of these xives, but 
not in Philippi (there is no indication that they were at work there), 
nor yet necessarily in the place where Paul is confined. There is 
no suggestion that they are the persons who are persecuting Paul 
and responsible for his imprisonment; his warning against them 
is not on personal grounds. Their wrongdoing is wrong teaching, 
as the contrast in verse 3 makes absolutely certain; they are the 
Judaists, and the report which is responsible for the burst of sharp 
words at Phil. 3:2 is most probably the news of their nefarious work 
in Galatia. The letter to the Galatians may have been written 
between Phil. 3:1 and 3:2. Less probably the disturbing news is 
that of Judaistic machinations in Corinthians (II Cor. 11: 18-23). 
We can now account for the extraordinary number of parallels 
between Philippians on the one hand and Galatians and II Corin- 
thians on the other. The opinion of commentators is divided on the 
question whether these xives are Jews or Judaists. If they were 
Jews they might fit the Roman hypothesis of the letter’s origin, 
since the Jews were responsible for the arrest and imprisonment 
that brought him to Rome; cf. Acts 20:3 and the whole story of 
Jewish hostility from that point till the end. But, as already 
pointed out, these men are not described as Paul’s persecutors at 
all but as false teachers, and the language of verses 7—10, as well as 
the parallels in Galatians and I and II Corinthians, make it certain 
that they were Judaists. We know of no continued Judaistic activ- 
ity as late as the Roman period; that crisis had its culmination in 
the Ephesian period, to which Philippians assuredly belongs, if 
only for the likeness of 3: 2-21 to Galatians. The Judaists are called 
here in Philippians xives, xaxol épyarat, } kararoun. IL Cor. 11:13 
calls the same people, for the same activities, dé\o. épyarar, and 
Gal. 5: 2-12 is a fuller reaction on the demand for circumcision which 
calls out the savage epithet xararoun; this word itself has its illumi- 
nating parallel in the even sharper expression Sedov kal droxbYorrat 
(Gal. 5:12). The fruitful idea of the Christians as the true Israel 
(3:2), inheritors of all the promises and prerogatives of Judaism, 
is found in I Cor. 10:18; Gal. 3:7-14; 4:21-31; 6:16; and Romans, 
passim. Phil. 3:5, as already pointed out, is IL Cor. 11:18-23, 
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written of the same Judaists, and Phil. 3:6 is precisely Gal. 1:13 f. 
Phil. 3:7 f. is Gal. 6:14, while Phil. 3:10 f. has close parallels in 
Rom. 6:4-11; II Cor. 1:5; 4:10f.; Gal. 2:20; 6:14. The figure 
of the race in 3:12—-14 has its parallels in I Cor. 9:24-27 (BpaGeiov 
only Phil. 3:14 and I Cor. 9:24); Gal. 5:7 (Gal. 2:2; Rom. 9:16), 
and in words spoken by Paul to the elders of Ephesus, ws reXevwow 
Tov Spduov pou (Acts 20:24). édews of Phil. 3:15 and rereAciwyar 
of 3:12 are explained by I Cor. 2:6 and 3:1, and Phil. 3:16 is 
Gal. 6:16. The injunction of Phil. 3:17, cvvyupnrai pov yiveode, is 
found again in I Cor. 4:16 and 11:1, as well as in Acts 20:35 (to the 
Ephesian elders), ravra irédecéa div x.r.s. Of the Judaists Paul 
speaks xAaiwy (Phil. 3:18); his tears are due, not to any evil these 
persons are doing in Philippi, nor primarily to their hostility to his 
own person, but to the havoc they are working in certain of his 
churches. The Galatian episode gives the precise explanation, 
and the Galatian letter was surely written 51a rodAGv daxpiwr, as 
the “sorrowful letter” to Corinth was, about the same period 
(II Cor. 2:4), which flamed into such bitter wrath against these 
same Judaists at work in Corinth (II Cor. 10:12-18; 11:12-15, 
21f.). The tears of II Corinthians and of Philippians are con- 
temporary and due to the same cause. ‘‘ Enemies of the cross of 
Christ” (Phil. 3:18) has its commentary in Gal. 2:21, and Phil. 
3:18-21 has its close parallel in Gal. 6:12-14. The Judaists’ glory 
is in their aicxtvn (pudenda), they glory in the flesh, while Paul 
glories in the cross (Gal. 3:13 f.), of which they are the enemies. 
Rom. 16:18 has the language of Phil. 3:19 (SovAebovow ry éavrdv 
kotdig. = dv 6 beds 9 KotAia), but probably not applied to the Judaists. 
So Rom. 16:17 is parallel to Phil. 3:17, with its injunction to cxo- 
meiv those who do not walk according to the teaching and example 
received from Paul. Phil. 3:21 is explained by the parallels in 
I Cor. 15:27f., 50-53. The tactful expressions of gratitude for 
the Philippians’ gift in 4:10-20 recall Paul’s insistence in I Cor. 9; 
II Cor. 11:7-12; 12:13, that he would not accept financial support 
from his churches, with the exception of Philippi (II Cor. 11:9), 
and the situation of poverty and distress relieved by the Philippians’ 
gift is well pictured in the words in which Paul describes his situa- 
tion during the Ephesian period in Acts 20:33-35. The sacrificial 
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metaphor of Phil. 4:18 suggests the Aoyix) Aarpeia of Romans, 
chapter 12, the living sacrifice of your bodies, which is r@ 6e@ evapeo- 
rév. The whole of Romans, chapter 12, is just an explication in 
detail of the oy} Aarpeia, and has many parallels of phrasing 
and of thought to Philippians. It may be submitted that the 
extraordinary number of points of contact in thought and phrase 
(often very close) between the prison letters and the utterances of 
Paul during the Ephesian period and just after cannot be adequately 
explained, save by referring to the prison letters to the same period 
as the others, especially since no valid argument can be offered for 
dating them years later in Rome. 

It may be inquired whether the Ephesian imprisonment, grant- 
ing that it took place, was long enough to allow for the composition 
of the letters in question. Since Colossians and Philemon are 
written at the same time, we have to account only for an interval 
between Colossians and Philippians, and here, on any hypothesis, 
we are left entirely to inference. Nothing in the letters themselves 
demands an extended imprisonment; in fact, if Paul were arrested 
at all as a result of hostility in Ephesus, the probability is that he 
would be either condemned or freed within a short time. Granting 
the Ephesian imprisonment, we simply do not know how long it 
lasted, or how soon after the letters to Colossae that the letter to 
Philippi was sent. The only reason why the prison letters have 
generally been supposed to be spread out over a considerable time 
is that the Roman imprisonment allowed two years or more during 
which their composition might fall. 

Finally, it ought to be pointed out that we definitely know that 
Paul expected death in Ephesus (II Cor. 1:8-10; Rom. 16:3 f.), 
as he says in absolutely plain words; whereas, although it is likely 
that Paul perished in the Neronian massacre of Christians in Rome 
in the year 64, it is altogether unlikely that he could expect the 
result of his process in Rome to be his execution. In other words, 
the expectation of death expressed in Philippians is strong presump- 
tive evidence against Rome and for Ephesus. Paul had appealed 
to Caesar, but there is not the faintest reason to suppose that 
Caesar, on hearing the case, would condemn him to death. Let 
us be reminded again that Rome had no interest in punishing Paul, 
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had made no charge against him, indeed, had not arrested him, 
least of all on the ground of any crime against the Roman state. 
A Roman officer had rescued him from a Jewish mob that was trying 
to kill him, and to save him from assassination by his Jewish enemies 
had sent him for safe-keeping to the custody of the governor at 
Caesarea. From that custody, for various reasons, he was not 
released, until, in despair of regaining his liberty to resume work, he 
appealed to Caesar, obviously and naturally expecting that when 
Caesar heard the case he would be set free. If one attentively 
reads Acts 21:27 to the end of the book, one will see clearly that 
Rome has no hostility whatever to Paul, no concern in his imprison- 
ment, and of its own initiative would never have arrested him, still 
less have put him to death. It is most unlikely that if the San- 
hedrists had sent delegates to Rome to argue against Paul before 
Nero (and there is not the slightest evidence that they did so), 
the Emperor would have regarded their complaints as sufficient 
to justify condemnation. What would have happened is precisely 
illustrated by Gallio’s comment when the Jews dragged Paul 
before his judgment seat, with the same complaint which the 
Jerusalem Jews made (Acts 21:28) and the only complaint they 
could have made before Caesar: “This man persuadeth men to 
worship God contrary to the Law.” Caesar would have answered 
as Gallio did: “If indeed it were a matter of wrong or of wicked 
villainy, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you; 
but if they are questions about words and names and your own 
law, look to it yourselves; I am not minded to be a judge of these 
matters,” and, like Gallio, would have driven them from the judg- 
ment seat, caring for none of these things (Acts 18:14-17). Read 
Acts 21:31-40; 22:23-30; note the friendliness of the chiliarch 
Claudius Lysias in 23:22-24 and his careful explanation in the 
letter to Felix (23:26-30), the friendliness also of Felix in 23:35; 
24:22f. Read Festus’ words to Agrippa (25:14-21, 24-27) and 
the judgment of 26:31f.: “This man doeth nothing worthy of 
death or of bonds . . . . he might have been set at liberty if he 
had not appealed to Caesar.” Is Caesar himself likely to have a 
contrary verdict? It is certain that the letter of Festus to Caesar 
(25:26 f.) would put a favorable construction on Paul’s case. So 
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the officer in charge of Paul on the journey treats him with respect 
and kindness (27:3, 43) and in Rome he has every consideration 
(28:16, 30f.). No one can read this account, with its optimistic, 
almost triumphant close, where the apostle, living in his own 
dwelling, receives all that come to him, preaching the Kingdom of 
God and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, no one hindering him—no one can read all this and 
believe that the natural sequence is the prospect of condemnation 
and death revealed in Philippians. Wherever, whenever, we place 
the situation out of which Philippians is written, it cannot be the 
issue of Paul’s appeal to Caesar. And no one would ever have sup- 
posed it to be so, except for the supposition that letters written 
“in bonds” must be written in Rome. If the Sanhedrists had been 
going to send witnesses to plead against Paul in Rome, they would 
not have waited two whole years to do so, nor would a case so old 
as that have much consideration. Paul’s situation in Philippians is 
one of immediate danger, a great 0\tyis, where death seems immi- 
nent. By every consideration of probability it must be assigned to 
some other occasion than Paul’s detention in Rome, awaiting 
decision on his appeal. And that other occasion is almost certainly 
the OAiyxs that befell him in Asia. 


This article does not pretend to make an original contribution to 
the discussion of the place of origin of the prison letters, but is 
concerned only to bring together the data contributed by the 
scholars listed below. To prevent multiplication of references, 
their names have seldom been cited in the course of the article, 
but its positions are mainly taken from one or another of the 
contributions summarized. 


For the Ephesian hypothesis: 


H. Lisco, Vincula Sanctorum (1900); Roma Peregrina (1901). (The four 
prison letters and original form of Past. from Ephesus.) 

A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (1908), pp. 165 f. (2d ed. 1909), pp. 171 f. 
English translation Light from the Ancient East (1910), pp. 229f. (At 
least Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians from Ephesus. Deissmann had 
taught this view as early as 1897.) 

M. Albertz, “‘Uber die Abfassung des Philipperbriefes des Paulus zu Ephesus,” 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken (1910), pp. 551 ff. (Philippians from Ephesus, 
but Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians from Rome or possibly Caesarea.) 
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B. W. Robinson, ‘An Ephesian Imprisonment of Paul,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XXTX (1910), 181-89. (Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and 
probably Philippians from Ephesus.) 

Westberg, Zur Neutestamentliche Chronologie (1911). 

M. Dibelius, An die Philipper (1911), An die Kolosser (1912), Handbuch zum 
N.T. (Vol. III, Part II), comments on Phil. 1:13 and Col. 4:13. (Favors 
Colossians, Philemon, Philippians from Ephesus without making definite 
decision. Ephesians not considered Paul’s.) 

M. Goguel, “La date et le lieu de composition de ]’épitre aux Philippiens,” 
Revue de l Histoire des Religions (November-December 1912), pp. 330-42. 
(Philippians from Ephesus; the others apparently from Rome.) 

P. Feine, Einleitung in das N.T. (1913), pp. 50-53, 58, 65 f. (Philippians from 
Ephesus; Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians from Caesarea.) 

K. Lake, “Critical Problems of the Epistle to the Philippians,” Expositor 
(June, 1914), pp. 489-93. (As Albertz.) 

B. W. Bacon, “Again the Ephesian Imprisonment of Paul,” Expositor (March, 
1915), pp. 235-42. (The letters not assigned.) 

E. W. Winstanley, “Pauline Letters from an Ephesian Prison,” Expositor 
(June, 1915), pp. 481-98. (Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and probably 
Philippians from Ephesus.) 

Against the Ephesian hypothesis: 

E. Haupt, Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (Meyer, ed. 6/7, 1902), Einleitung, p. 82, 
n.1. (Briefly rejects Lisco’s theory.) 

Gerard Ball: ‘The Epistle to the Philippians: A Reply [to Lake],” Expositor 
(August, 1914), pp. 143-47. (Against Ephesian origin of Philippians.) 

Maurice Jones, ‘“‘The Epistles of the Captivity: Where Were They Written?” 
Expositor (October, 1915), and “The Epistle to the Philippians,” West- 
minster Commentaries (1918), pp. xxv-xxxv. (The fullest discussion; all 
the prison letters from Rome, but Philippians could come from Ephesus 
more easily than the others.) 

J. Moffatt, Introduction to the New Testament (3d ed., 1918), Appendix C. 
(Colossians, Philemon, Philippians from Rome, Ephesians not Paul’s.) 

Reviews of Lisco’s Vincula Sanctorum, by Arnold Meyer in the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht (1900), p. 267, and by Carl Clemen in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung (1900), cols. 631 f., reject his theory. Lisco’s view seems 
to be so complicated by fantastic detail as not easily to be judged on its 
own merits. 


Max Krenkel, Beitrige zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des A postel 
Paulus (2d ed., 1895), p. 148, and J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum, Part I 
(1914), pp. 242-44, argue for an imprisonment of Paul in Ephesus, apart 
from assignment of letters to this period. 

These are all the discussions of the matter known to the present writer, 
though there are surely others. Lisco and Westberg have not been seen, the 
reference to Westberg being taken from Moffatt (Joc. cit.) Goguel (p. 332) 
reports that Harnack, lecturing in 1912, while not adopting the Ephesian 
hypothesis, admitted that he had no decisive argument against it. 
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RECENT WORKS ON ORIENTAL RELIGIONS 


It is no longer fanciful to look forward to an era when the social 
consciousness of educated men will be as wide as the world and as rich 
as the cultural heritages of all branches of the human family. East 
and West are flowing together. The barriers of distance, language, 
racial pride, and religious dogmatism have given way, and honest efforts 
are being made by scholars to secure an understanding and appreciation 
of the values of oriental religious development and to interpret those 
values to East and West alike. Each year shows a larger number of 
works by competent scholars, a growing sympathy, and a reduction of 
the spirit of Western arrogance. 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart’s volume Pantheism and the Value of Life’ is a 
symbol of the new era. This masterful critique of pantheism is based 
upon the systems of India and uses Western philosophy merely as cor- 
roborative. The author is thoroughly acquainted with Indian social 
conditions, goes to the sources for his exposition, and shows throughout 
an appreciation of the origin of the philosophies of India in the life- 
history of the race. Out of this knowledge he writes a convincing, 
refreshing, and timely criticism of the pantheistic world-view. 

His definition of pantheism makes it include both meanings—God 
is all and all is God—thus sweeping into one term abstract idealism and 
the deification of the actual in the religious forms of naturalism. He 
shows that both types lead to determinism, to conservatism, to a denial 
of progress, and hence to pessimism. ‘The case is proved by an elaborate 
survey of the Vedanta, of Indian popular religion, of contemporary 
literature, and of the influence of pantheism upon the religious thought 
of modern India. This sketch of Indian thought is in itself sufficient to 
justify the appearance of the volume. 

The inevitable tendency of pantheism, the author thinks, is to become 
either acosmism or naturalism according to whether God is sought in 
the actual world or behind it. In the one case the world becomes all 
and we are driven logically to a mechanistic determinism and atheism; 


* Pantheism and the Value of Life. By W. S. Urquhart. London: J. Alfred 
Sharp, 1919. xii+732 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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in the other, God is all and the world becomes Maya or illusion. In both 
cases life isa gloomy and worthless affair, and pessimism waits in the path. 

Any philosophy which is to be valuable for life must come to terms 
with the facts of suffering and evil. It must also provide for freedom, 
personality, and immortality. Pantheism is shown to fail on all these 
counts. Suffering and evil are not made acceptable either by calling 
them illusion or by pronouncing them inevitable. The determinism 
of both forms of pantheism destroys free personality and all the value 
of immortality, for to be absorbed in God is of value to no one but 
God. Dr. Urquhart sees that pantheism arises in the effort to master 
the alien world, but he is impatient with a solution which commands 
the moral personality to abdicate and to seek salvation in disgraceful 
escape. He demands conflict, not contemplation; victory, not flight. 
Since the world actually does contain evil and pain the only valuable 
philosophy of life is one that offers to free personalities the hope of 
progress toward the ideal, that is, the possibility of transforming the 
actual by purposive striving. 

In the final chapter the author presents his own theistic philosophy. 
Written from the standpoint of personal idealism, however, it is all the 
time poised on the brink of absolutism, from which he is so determined 
to escape. There is much inspiration and charm in his presentation of 
a finite God, who is Creator of free spirits, guide and co-worker in the 
world-progress; but he is also transcendent, ultimate value, sufficient 
guide, and guarantor of the world-order, beginning and end. It is 
infinitely better than pantheism but with the car of progress always an- 
chored from disaster and the whole pageant arranged in the mind of 
God, “‘moral holidays” are too easy and the drama still too idealistic 
to demand the heroic struble and iron responsibility that the conquest 
and control of cosmic forces demand. 

Two more volumes have lately appeared in the promising “‘ Heritage 
of India Series.” These works are intended primarily to make easily 
available to all educated Indians a knowledge of the most valuable 
elements in the rich ancient culture of their native land. They will 
certainly reach and influence a far larger public. One could even hope 
that their main work might be to assist in breaking down the smug 
provincialism of the West which finds it so easy to talk about the “white 
man’s burden.” 

The work on Asoka by Dr. Macphail is an appreciative treatment 
of this royal disciple of the Buddha. It makes use of Vincent Smith’s 


* Asoka. By J.M.Macphail. (‘Heritage of India Series.”) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1918. iii+88 pages. $0.60. 
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writing on the same subject and is not intended to supersede it. Dr. 
Macphail writes as one who is entirely satisfied to make Christianity 
the final standard and yet is able to see the importance and vital power 
of a religion able to produce the type of character manifested in Asoka. 
The author sketches the political history of India from the invasion of 
Alexander and the early development and teaching of Buddhism up to 
the time of Asoka. In a chapter, weighted with much interesting and 
suggestive but extraneous material, Asoka is presented as the great 
missionary of the faith. The rock edicts are used to reveal his character 
and religious enthusiasm. As a generous ruler, a lover of men, a great 
religious reformer and propagandist, this royal Buddhist stands before 
us as worthy of a permanent place among the world’s greatest men. 

A more difficult subject, treated with careful objectivity, is a history 
of the Sankhya philosophy: by Professor A. B. Keith. The author is 
already well known as an authority in Indian research. In a quest for 
origins and early development he makes, in successive chapters, a critical 
examination of the evidence for Sankhya elements in the Upanishads; 
of the possible priority of Sinkhya to Buddhism and the interdependence 
of the two systems; of the evidence of the existence of forms which 
resemble the later Sankhya in the great epic; of the relation of Sankhya 
proper to its religious form in Yoga; of the significance of the con- 
cluding verses of the Sankhya Karika regarding the Sastitantra; of 
the possible mutual influence of Greek philosophy and the Sankhya. 
He then discusses the classical system as found in the Sankhya Karika, 
which Professor Keith dates fourth century A.D. The book concludes 
with an examination of the Sdnkhya as it appears in later works, its 
criticism of contemporary philosophies and their interdependence. 

For the Indian reader, familiar with the thought-forms and termi- 
nology, this work may be easy reading. It is not adapted for popular 
reading in the West; yet to the Western student of the thought of India 
it will be more than welcome. It is cautious, non-dogmatic, carefully 
weighs rival theories, and refers the student constantly to the sources 
by exact citation. A glance at the index of the volume is enough, 
however, to convince the ordinary reader of his helplessness. So long as — 
there is available no handy dictionary of religion to which one can turn 
for the explanation of common Indian terms it would seem reasonable 
to suggest that, if these works are really intended to be used by the 
“ordinary reader” of English-speaking lands, a glossary explaining the 

t The Sénkhya System. By A. Berriedale Keith. (‘Heritage of India Series.’’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1918. 109 pages. 1s. 6d. 
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most important words should be added. For the public of India, to 
be sure, this is superfluous; for the student in the West it is unnecessary, 
but without it the books must fail to be completely intelligible to the 
great body of general readers; and this series is too valuable to be allowed 
to fail of its largest value. 

“The Religious Life of India Series,” of which Mr. H. A. Walter’s 
book, The Ahmadiya Movement,’ is the second volume, is intended to give 
to all who are interested in India a knowledge of the various existing 
forms of her religious life. This volume is a fine example of sympathetic 
interpretation of an alien faith. The author, who, unfortunately for 
India and scholarship, did not live to see his book through the press, 
says that he has attempted only to give an unprejudiced, accurate 
sketch of the Ahmadiya movement “as its founder and his disciples 
themselves conceived it and, so far as I could, in their own language.” 

Islam in India has been subjected to the impact of modern cultural 
currents. In the All-Indian Moslem League it is a political movement. 
Under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Syed Amir ’Ali it 
has become a religion, on the one hand, of rationalistic eclecticism and 
of assertion of Moslem spiritual superiority on the other. In both cases 
the old standards of Islam are abandoned. Ghulam Ahmad came as 
the prophet of a revival of genuine religion. He claimed to be the 
Messiah of the Jews, the expected Madhi of Islam as well as the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of Jesus and the incarnation of Krisna. Out of this 
claim sprang the Ahmadiya movement in 1889. It did not break with 
orthodoxy, though it criticized its formalism and abuses. While claim- 
ing that no religion is worthy of the name of religion which is not sym- 
pathetic to all humanity, its founder nevertheless urged an unceasing 
polemic against all contemporary religions as well as against Western 
civilization. Mr. Walter finds the secret of the success of the movement 
in the fact that it provided a religion of emotional power for Moslems 
who were stifled by rationalism and the empty formalism of orthodoxy. 

One moves easily in this narrative. All unusual terms and obscure 
references are explained at once in the footnotes; and the maker of the 
index maintained the high excellence of the book. 

A title like Korean Buddhism? awakens immediate interest in the 
mind of the student of that multiform religion, for Korea may have some 

t The Ahmadiya Movement. By H. A. Walter. (‘Religious Life of India Series.”’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1918. 185 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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clues for understanding Buddhism in both China and Japan. Professor 
Starr’s book, however, is not for the student who is seeking interpreta- 
tion and genetic relationships. It consists of three popular lectures on 
the history, condition, and art of Buddhism in Korea. There is always 
a pathos about a printed popular lecture like that of a pressed flower 
in the family Bible—so much is lost! This is particularly true in regard 
to these lectures, which were illustrated by one hundred and fifty exquisite 
pictures. The illustrations given in the text make one envy the original 
audience. The disjointed, scrappy way in which the interesting facts 
are presented, the reference to pictures which do not appear in the 
book, the injection of extraneous material, may all be explained by 
the origin of the text; and Professor Starr’s original ideas regarding the 
development of religion in India may be forgiven for the sake of the 
thirty-seven splendid pictures. 

The new relationship of East and West is perhaps best illustrated in 
Dr. J. L. Barton’s volume, The Christian Approach to Islam Probably 
the most urgent problem of today is how to interpret persuasively to the 
Orient the saving life-values of our Western world-view while conserving 
the values of the cultural heritage of the various peoples. It is a task 
that demands an unfettered mind, a sympathetic spirit, and a large 
knowledge of racial and religious history, of social conditions, and of 
religious psychology and pedagogy. It requires a corps of specialists 
working in the many fields. Bishop Hume approached it in his lectures 
on India. Dr. Barton has here suggested the general method of a suc- 
cessful approach to Islam. He realizes that it will require extension to 
the varied cultural groups in which Islam is the dominant force. 

The first two parts of the book deal with the general history of the 
religion of Mohammed and its doctrinal interpretation. The third part 
is devoted to the real problem of presenting Christianity to the Moslem 
peoples. The history of past efforts reveals so many difficulties, such 
bitterness and antagonism, such a Christian-like confidence in the 
superiority of their own religion and holy book on the part of Islam, 
that the task is one of extreme difficulty. Yet a better spirit is now 
evident owing to a more sympathetic understanding on both sides. 
Dr. Barton would yield to Islam in many details of church architecture 
and external form. He would emphasize the practical approach, seeking 
to establish first the Christian way of living rather than the Christian 
way of thinking. Some Christian doctrines may properly be held in 

t The Christian Approach to Islam. By James L. Barton. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1918. xv+316 pages. $2.00. 
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abeyance such as the immaculate conception (sic), Christology, the 
fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ alone, the use of wine at 
the sacraments, and the assertion that Christianity is the only true 
religion. This would overcome prejudice while the heart and life of 
the Moslem were being won to the Christian way of living. An appeal 
may at once be made to Islam by urging the unity of God, his omnipo- 
tence and goodness, the miracles of Christ, Christian eschatology, the 
nobility of the teaching of Jesus and his ideal life, the emphasis of 
Christianity upon social regeneration and human service, a worship of 
God which is personal and free from formalism and casuistry, and the 
use of the Christian Bible, which is also Scripture for the Moslem. It 
is plainly evident that Dr. Barton places the emphasis upon life rather 
than upon creed, and that he would avoid the witty Japanese criticism 
of the Christian attempt to replace one mythology by another. A few 
decades ago he would have been accused of sacrificing the things essential 
to salvation. But having gone so far may it not be possible to go farther 
and let the future theology of the Orient build itself out of the regen- 
erated social life which will have incorporated the social values of the 
West into the cultural heritage of the East? Theologies are not normally 
imposed; they grow, as living ideals, out of the life of each age and are 
dynamic because they interpret the deep meanings of life. It is futile 
to expect that the new Christian Orient will interpret its religious life 
in terms of old Western theology. 


A. Eustace Haypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


For more than two decades students of the rapidly developing 
science of religion have been subjected to the confusion of rival dog- 
matisms as to ultimate origins, rival theories of development, an endless 
variety of methods, contradictory yet plausible generalizations, and at 
least a half-hundred definitions of religion tiberhaupt. The air is full of 
catchwords—primitive monotheism, animism, naturism, preanimism, 
mana, totemism, fetishism, magic—each one of them selected by some 
group of writers as the very beginning of religion. And so this book 
was bound to come to proclaim the need of a methodology for the new 
science and to challenge superficial generalization and artistic theorizing. 
Under the strange title Religion and Culture’ Dr. Schleiter has given us 


* Religion and Culture. By Frederick Schleiter. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1919. x+206 pages. $2.00. 
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a critique of method which not only challenges modern methods and 
theories but deliberately drives them all from the field, some more 
gently than others. The victim of the confused strife of the past follows 
from chapter to chapter in eager enjoyment but closes the book with 
a sense of dismay, for he is offered no methodology; he is warned against 
making generalizations regarding religion; he feels certain that the 
author means that we do not yet know enough to make definite state- 
ments regarding religious origins and that if we want to know what 
religion is we must study it piecemeal in its cultural milieu in all its 
thousand-fold variety. How different and how much more difficult 
this is from the easy method of eclectic selection of materials for broad 
generalizations or from the building of evolutionary theories as “ products 
of the cloister.” 

The author’s constant protest is against the attempt to define 
“religion as such and at large” apart from its specific cultural and 
temporal setting. Writers with philosophic presuppositions are par- 
ticularly liable to this error, but even students of specific elements of 
religion, such as magic or fetishism, tend to tear illustrative material 
from its setting in group life and to make hasty and delusive generaliza- 
tions. The attempt to arrive at the meaning of religion in racial history 
by the study of a supposedly secluded group like the Australians is 
condemned, but still more hopeless is the comparative method. The 
same thing is not the same thing when it is different, and its differentia 
in its own life-milieu is obscured when it is pigeonholed under the 
familiar rubrics of the generalizer. 

The effort of so many of the great pioneers of the religious sciences to 
discover a single line of religious evolution is characterized as “purely 
arbitrary” and the result as “a quasi-dramatic narrative.” These 
“hypothetical schemes” are rarely tested “by means of conicrete his- 
torical studies,” and since “‘all evolutionary theories go back to a 
hypothetical primordium which furnishes the starting-point of their 
serial arrangement of data’’ if “the writer contrives to seize the wrong 
pig by the ear his further periods of development will not exhibit pro- 
gressive improvement.” The result is the present confusion of theories, 
all of them superficially plausible, but made so because the writers have 
neglected many cultural facts. 

In a series of chapters Dr. Schleiter then examines the favored 
primordia—spirit, magical power, and its more particularized form 
“emanation”—and refuses to commit himself to any. primordium, 
single and alone, as the actual origin of magico-religious practices. 
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In the three concluding chapters he sets forth the dangers incident 
to the use of the concept of causality, since “the nature of the articulating 
mechanism may not rise into the consciousness of the person who holds 
the belief.” The dynamic relationship between the two elements in 
primitive religion Dr. Schleiter describes as the result of convergence. 
In the drift of time things and activities have flowed together, and the 
actors in the actual religious drama have no idea of a causal nexus, “so 
causality at large, when separated from its embodiment in concrete 
mental operations, is an artificial unit which does not assist us in the 
understanding, the comparison, or the elucidation of the phenomena 
involved.” 

As a preparation for a methodology—a destruction of methods to 
make way for method—Dr. Schleiter’s work deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all workers in the field of origins, social and religious, and may 
well be the most significant work of recent years. 

An excellent illustration of the methods of generalization criticized 
by Schleiter is furnished by a recent volume on Animism by Dr. George 
W. Gilmore.t The author is not a novice in the field of history of 
religions. He might even rank as one of the pioneers in this science 
in America. This work shows a rich background of reading and to an 
uncritical reader will be a plausible, even convincing, sketch of the 
development of religious thought. It is necessary to say also that Dr. 
Gilmore is quite aware that he is treating only one element of a rich 
complex of life; yet the influence of Tyler is strong upon him, and one 
is sure that in his own mind totemism, taboo, magic and divination, 
mythology, witchcraft, fetishism, sacrifice, and the relation of magic to 
religion all find their explanation in the light of animism. A score of 
modern writers will be immediately tempted to say, in Schleiter’s phrase, 
that he has “the wrong pig by the ear.” 

Animism for Dr. Gilmore means “a stage of culture in which man 
may regard any object, real or imaginary, as possessing emotional, 
volitional, and actional potency like that he himself possesses.”” Aligning 
himself with “the many” who regard animism as “the earliest form 
which religion took and as the root from which was derived all religious 
beliefs which the world has known” he shows how his animistic key 
unlocks the various doors in the temple of primitive religious thought. 
But it is thought, and the ghosts of social psychologists dance upon the 
page in warning. The explanations and generalizations are simple, but 


t Animism, or Thought Currents of Primitive People. By George William Gilmore. 
Boston: Marshall Jones, 1919. xiii+250 pages. $1.75. 
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it is a simplicity achieved by abstracting from the cultural milieu. In 
one section of the chapter on “Parity of Being” illustrations are given 
from America, Arabia, Greece, France, India, Mongolia, Banks Islands, 
New Hebrides, Africa, New Mexico, Alaska, and Australia to establish 
the existence in primitivity of the idea that inanimate objects in nature 
possess souls. Many of these illustrations are from culture religions 
and most of the others would with equal plausibility be explained by 
the preanimists in terms of the “mysterious power” or dynamism. It 
is against this false simplicity which loses religious life in religious 
formulas and so misses its rich particularity that modern students are 
beginning to rebel. 

Dr. Gilmore is no half-hearted champion of his theory. He is ready 
to say “that it was the discovery of the soul which was the most mo- 
mentous in the history of the human race”; to it must be traced all 
man’s uplift in the millenniums of his existence. Animism gave us the 
belief in the soul of man, in life beyond the grave, and in superhuman 
powers. “For these three greatest conceptions entertained by humanity 
the race has to thank the stage of culture we have been studying.” In 
the light of the struggle of the last half-century to find an interpretation 
of the significance of life which will overcome this very dualism one 
may perhaps be pardoned for a lack of enthusiasm in returning thanks. 
It is however much more important that we shall understand, and toward 
an understanding of the rise of dualism Dr. Gilmore’s work is a welcome 
contribution. 


A. Eustace HayDon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A COMMENTARY ON DEUTERONOMY 


It is rather significant that the original edition of the Cambridge 
Bible contained no commentary on the Pentateuch. The editors of 
the revised edition have made ample amends for this omission. The 
commentaries which have already appeared on Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers are among the strongest in the series. And the latest addition 
is worthy to stand beside the best of them.' To the interpretation of 
Deuteronomy Sir George Adam Smith brings the remarkable gifts of 
exposition he has proved on so many fields of Old Testament study, the 
result being a book that is a delight both to heart and understanding. 


*The Book of Deuteronomy. [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.] 
By Sir George Adam Smith. Cambridge: University Press, 1918. cxxii+396 
pages. 6s. 6d. 
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In the Introduction the reader is led at once to the heart of the 
subject. Deuteronomy is no mere echo of other books, but a work 
distinctive alike in standpoint and style, moral emphasis and religious 
appeal. Even asliterature it strikes a new note. “ No other Hebrew prose, 
except parts of Isaiah, chapters 40-55, is so elevated and so sustained, or 
has such a swing and such a sweep” (p. xii). And the style is no ex- 
traneous adornment: it is “the music of winds that blow and sing 
through it alone—that sing even among its laws.” This music can be 
caught in the high ethical idealism of the book, its sense of justice 
tempered by a fine feeling for humanity, its democratic sympathies, its 
chivalrous respect for woman and the family, its claim of rights for the 
poor and distressed, the widow, the fatherless, and the stranger, all 
quickened and pointed by “its searching examination of moral moods 
and of motives, and its inclusion of thoughts and desires as well as 
actions in its purview” (p. xxxvii). The true glory of the book, however, 
is found in the purity and tenderness of its religious emotion. Deuteron- 
omy is instinct with the spirit of worship, and calls for reverence and 
awe in presence of the one holy, sovereign God. But its main emphasis 
is on love. ‘‘These two, God’s love to man and man’s love to God, are 
everywhere in Deuteronomy. They are the essence of its creed, the 
motives and power of the full obedience it demands, the passion of its 
wistful appeals to remember, to know, and to consider, of all its constant 
cry for the hearts of its hearers” (pp. xxvi f.). 

The Code of Deuteronomy, then, is law suffused by the spirit of 
prophecy, not yet hardened into rigid, unbending forms. As such it 
occupies a standpoint ‘on the whole midway between JE and P.” 
Historically, it is linked with the Reformation under Josiah (621 B.c.), 
which saw the law of the single sanctuary, with all its revolutionary 
consequences, carried into effect. Yet we cannot simply identify our 
present Book of Deuteronomy with the “Book of the Law” which 
inspired the Reformation. The closing section (chaps. 31-34) is 
now generally recognized to be “a later, editorial supplement to 
Deuteronomy, belonging less to it than to the Pentateuch as a whole, 
and designed to connect the Pentateuch with the Book of Joshua” 
(p. xii). The introductory discourse is clearly divisible into two parallel 
strands (chaps. 1-4, 5-11). The heterogeneous mixture of elements in 
chapter 27 rudely breaks the flow of Moses’ discourse from chapters 26 
to 28. Not only so, but each of the main divisions of the book is marked 
by doublets, independent groups of law, “distinguished by differences of 
form and phraseology,” divergent conceptions of Israel, varying modes of 
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address, and “editorial rearrangements and additions, some of them 
reflecting the Exile” (p. lxii). Of the distinctions in form the most 
striking are the changes between singular and plural, which have been 
so thoroughly canvassed by Steuernagel and Staerk. Our author sub- 
mits these changes to a fresh penetrating examination. His conclusions 
are distinctly more reserved than those of the critics just mentioned. 
The attempt to trace separate editions throughout both discourses and 
laws “mainly on the difference of singular and plural,” he finds upon 
the evidence “ most precarious if not utterly impossible.” The examina- 
tion, however, confirms the other evidence we have “that the book is a 
compilation—not only in the sense that the materials of its Code have 
been partly drawn from other codes and ancient practices, not only in 
the sense that both the discourses and the Code have been expanded by 
editors and copyists, but that there were once different editions of the 
Code probably with different introductions; yet whether these were from 
different hands the evidence of the singular and plural passages does 
not enable us to decide in full confidence” (pp. Ixxxvii f.). 

It is thus impossible to define exactly the contents of Josiah’s law 
book. It must, at all events, have embraced the cardinal principle of 
the single sanctuary with all its implicates, and “some form of the 
discourses now in chapters 1-11, 28-30.” But no doubt also it em- 
bodied a considerable portion of the ritual and other precepts wrapped 
up in the heart of the book. Sir George accepts as reasonable Bertholet’s 
principle that “everything is to be reckoned to the original Deuteronomy, 
which is not on quite definite grounds to be excluded from the time of 
Josiah” (p. xcvi). How near to the date of its discovery this original 
Deuteronomy falls is a moot question among scholars. Of the three 
alternatives Sir George regards as least probable the theory of composi- 
tion during the reign of Manasseh. He inclines personally to the idea 
that, “if not the original form of Deuteronomy, yet some code or pro- 
gram with similar aims came into being with Hezekiah’s reforms.” 
But, “even if the book was written in the early part of Josiah’s reign, 
there is no evidence that the priest Hilkiah or his colleagues in the Temple 
had anything to do with its composition; while its contents afford not 
a little proof to the contrary” (p. cvi). 

The influence of Hosea and Isaiah is most strongly impressed on 
Deuteronomy. But, “whatever the book owed to the prophets, it did 
not owe everything. The style is its own. The spiritual fruits of the 
past, the practical urgencies of the present, the memories, passions, and 
hopes of both, are all tuned to a new and original rhythm—the gift, we 
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cannot but believe, of one man to the literature of his people. He remains 
as unknown to us as the author of Job or the great Evangelist of the 
Exile” (p. cvii). But, while unknown, he is one of the great figures in 
the onward march of religion. “Deuteronomy is a living and divine 
book, because it is at once loyal to the essential truth revealed in the 
past, while daring to cast off all tradition, however ancient and sacred in 
origin, that in practice has become dangerous and corruptive, vigilant 
to the new perils and exigencies of faith and receptive of the fresh 
directions of the living God for their removal or conquest.” Not only 
so, but “Deuteronomy gave utterance to truths which are always and 
everywhere sovereign—that God is One, and that man is wholly His, 
that it is He who finds us rather than we who find Him; that God is 
Righteousness and Faithfulness, Mercy and Love, and that these also 
are what He requires from us‘toward Himself and one another. ... . 
Thus in the preparation for Jesus Christ Deuteronomy stands very 
high. Did He not Himself attest the divine authority both of its 
doctrine and of its style by accepting its central creed as the highest 
and ultimate law not for Israel only but for all mankind?” (P. cxx.) 

The commentary proper is singularly illuminating. Sir George 
lingers lovingly over the separate words and phrases, and seeks not 
merely to elucidate their exact meaning, but to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the literary flavor of the original. His translations of the 
poetical passages are specially noteworthy. The exposition is enriched, 
too, by the author’s intimate knowledge of Eastern scenery and customs, 
as well as apt allusions to modern literature. The main stress, however, 
is laid on the spiritual teaching of the book, its insistence on love and 
loyalty to God, which alone means “buoyancy and progress,” and 
whose fruit is a life without reproach before both God and man. Limita- 
tions are, of course, acknowledged. But the underlying spirit of the 
Code tends to surmount these, and the interest it shows in the common 
people—especially the poorest and most needy—makes it prophetic of 
Christian democracy. This aspect of the Code finds in Sir George a 
sympathetic and enthusiastic interpreter. 


ALEeEx R. GorDON 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MontTrREAL, CANADA 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
In his two previous works, The Evolution of Christianity and The 
Millennial Hope, Professor Case set himself to explain to the modern 
reader how Christian ideas were modified and in some instances created 
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by the peculiar conditions of the first century. He continues his task 
in the present volume,’ in which he illustrates his thesis from the concrete 
example of the Book of Revelation. To most people who are not 
directly concerned with New Testament studies this book is still a 
monstrosity or a divine mystery, according to their different points of 
view. Professor Case undertakes to show that the only key required to 
guess its riddles is a knowledge of the age and circumstances which 
produced it. This has long been recognized by scholars, and the facts are 
presented so clearly and cogently in the book before us that no intelligent 
layman will find much difficulty in understanding and accepting them. 
Nearly half of the volume is occupied with a discussion of the literary 
and historical background. The author first examines the situation of 
the church, and especially of the Asian church, at the time when Revela- 
tion was written. He then devotes two chapters to an account of Jewish 
and Christian apocalyptic, showing that John’s prophecy, so far from 
standing mysteriously alone, conforms in almost all respects to a type of 
literature which was cultivated more than any other in the circles out of 
which Christianity arose. The rest of the book, apart from a closing 
chapter on the history of Revelation criticism, is devoted to exposition. 
Instead of offering a commentary of the conventional pattern Professor 
Case takes the Apocalypse in its broad sections, and considers the place 
of each of them in the development of the main theme. Within these 
larger sections he deals with the separate passages, which are translated 
into modern English and then expounded, with a view to their purport 
as a whole rather than to exegetical detail. The aim throughout is to 
trace the connection between the seemingly fantastic visions and the 
historical situation which affords the clue to their real meaning. To 
this purpose the plan of the commentary is admirably adapted, and it 
has the further advantage that it sustains the reader’s interest and 
attention. Many who have previously known the Apocalypse only as a 
jumble of obscure and disjointed chapters will now be able to appreciate 
its dramatic unity and to read it from beginning to end for the first time. 
One of the chief services the author has rendered is to bring out in 
such a convincing manner the essential unity of the book. He acknowl- 
edges that its writer may have drawn from a variety of sources. ‘‘The 
completed book combined items from his own ecstatic experience, 
elements created by his own literary skill, data from current apocalyptic 
tradition, suggestions from fanciful imagery belonging to the mythology 


* The Revelation of John. A Historical Interpretation. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1919. xii+419 pages. $2.00. 
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of the contemporary Gentile world.” But the attempts to explain the 
book as a mere patchwork of apocalyptic fragments, dating from different 
periods, are set aside as futile. The various inconsistencies of which 
so much has been made can be sufficiently accounted for, in Professor 
Case’s view, by the writer’s negligence or by the peculiarities of his mind. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the book is concerned everywhere with 
the one definite crisis which broke on the church in the reign of Domitian. 
It is highly improbable that material relevant to this particular set of 
circumstances could have been borrowed to any great extent from 
earlier apocalypses. 

Professor Case refuses to be drawn into any lengthy and inevitably 
futile discussion of the problem of authorship. Admitting though he 
does that pseudonymity is a regular mark of the apocalyptic books he 
argues that the motives which led to this concealment did not apply to 
the writing of Revelation. In all probability it has come down under 
the name of its true author, but the question of his identity is left open. 
“All that may be said is that he was a Christian of Asia, bearing the 
familiar name of John.” As to the purpose and occasion of the book 
Professor Case is in no doubt. It was written to confirm the church in 
its resistance to Caesar-worship, which was enforced by the Roman 
magistracy and the imperial priesthood of Asia in the time of Domitian. 
In the demand for this blasphemous worship the apocalyptist sees the 
crowning iniquity which presages the final woes and the decisive struggle 
between Christ and Satan, who will manifest his power through a rein- 
carnation of the persecutor Nero. We are inclined to think that the 
motive of Caesar-worship is emphasized too exclusively. In almost 
every vision and episode Professor Case perceives some reference to it. 
Even in the description of the worship of God in heaven he sees a de- 
liberate contrast to the adoration offered to the emperor. Few scholars 
would now deny that the revulsion from Caesar-worship was the im- 
mediate occasion of the book, and Professor Case, by his insistence on 
this central theme, has brought out its unity, more successfully, perhaps, 
than any previous commentator. But one feels at times that his effort 
to assert its unity is too successful. Such a writer as John was not likely 
to confine himself rigidly to a single object. The question of Caesar- 
worship affords him a starting-point, and he comes back to it repeatedly, 
but he allows himself to be led aside ever and again into regions of 
speculation in which it seems to be forgotten altogether. 

On the special difficulties which are presented in every chapter 
of Revelation Professor Case is always illuminating, although his 
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conclusions are sometimes open to challenge. He appears not even to 
entertain the hypothesis that chapter 13 was originally a Jewish apoca- 
lypse of the time of Caligula; but does not the name “Gaius Caesar” 
correspond more perfectly to the number of the beast than that of Nero? 
The difficult passage 12:1-6 is not adequately solved by the conjecture 
that “the Messiah in the future would temporarily assume the form of 
an infant born of a strange astral mother, in order that Satan’s enmity 
might find opportunity of expression.”’ Still more unsatisfying is the 
treatment of the crucial verse concerning the seven emperors—the verse 
on which the whole discussion of the date and composition of Revelation 
so largely hinges. Professor Case disposes of all the perplexities by the 
simple assumption that John has mistaken the place of Domitian, just 
as a citizen of the United States may fail to remember the precise order 
of the presidents. This does not appear probable. A writer at the 
end of the first century had only a short list of emperors to remember, 
and had himself lived through most of the reigns. It must have been an 
uncommonly poor memory that could not get them right. On matters 
of detail, however, expositors of Revelation will always differ, and 
Professor Case is entitled to his own opinions, which he never fails to 
defend with abundant learning and solid argument. His chief concern 
is always with those larger purposes of the book to which the details are 
subordinate. He tries to interpret to the modern mind a noble work of 
the past which looks forbidding and mysterious for no other reason than 
that its setting and literary character have been so grievously mis- 
understood. This task he has accomplished in a conspicuously able and 
effectual manner, and it is to be hoped that his book will find its way to 
a large circle of readers. Revelation, with its call to an indomitable 
faith in the face of overwhelming troubles, has a real message for the 
world of today. This message has been too long obscured by absurd 
and ignorant interpretations, and we cannot but welcome a book which 
enables us once more to apprehend it. E. F. Scorr 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York, N.Y. 


MANICHEAN STUDIES 


Two small volumes from the pen of a French scholar, Prosper Alfaric, 
form a valuable contribution to the history of Manicheism.' Although 
the author professes merely to give a survey of data regarding the Mani- 


* Les écritures Manichéennes: I. Vue général. Il. Etude analytique. By Prosper 
Alfaric. Paris: Nourry, 1918. iii+154 and 240 pages. 
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chean writings, in reality he has made a comprehensive collection of 
such materials as are at present available for a study of the life and 
work of Mani and his disciples. An examination of early Gnostic 
sects and writings furnishes the point of departure for a summary state- 
ment of the tradition regarding the career of Mani and the literary 
activities of himself and his successors. Then follows a general de- 
scription of both the content and the literary form of Manichean writings. 
In sketching the history of this literature, it is found to have been some- 
what widely known in ancient times. The circumstances which brought 
about its ultimate disappearance are noted and a detailed account is 
given of such testimonies as are at present available regarding its ori- 
ginal character and content. While it is recognized that these testi- 
monies, coming as they do from Christian polemists and from Arabic, 
Persian, and Chinese sources, are often prejudiced and inaccurate, yet 
they are believed to contain a considerable amount of reliable data. 
These secondary sources are supplemented by the comparatively recent 
finds at Tun-huang and Turfan, which though brief in content add 
important items to the historian’s information. 

The second volume contains a more detailed description of the 
content of the writings used by the Manicheans. First, there were 
books actually composed by Mani and his disciples. These works are 
no longer extant, but a fairly accurate notion of their contents is obtain- 
able from Christian and pagan authors who sought either to describe, 
to refute, or to ridicule the sect. Certain characteristics of Manicheism 
are also disclosed by the type of Jewish, Christian, and pagan writings 
which Mani and his followers appropriated from time to time for their 
own use. The tradition regarding these matters is examined carefully, 
and the inclusion of extensive quotations from the ancient authorities 
makes this second volume of Alfaric’s work virtually a source book for 
the study of Manicheism. 

Many thanks are due the author for the faithful labor which he 
has expended upon this obscure subject. From the standpoint of criti- 
cal historical inquiry, it is of interest to note that he does not make 
Manicheism primarily a perversion of an original Christianity through 
the adoption of Gnosticism on the one hand or Persian, Babylonian, 
or Buddhistic vagaries on the other. Nor does he follow the well- 
known view of Kessler, who saw in the Manichean movement essen- 
tially a revival of Babylonian paganism. On the contrary, the most 
immediate genetic connections of Manicheism are found in an original 
type of interest characteristic of the time and locality which produced 
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both Mani and the early Gnostics. Starting from this source Mani’s 
movement gradually took on a distinctiveness derived from the per- 
sonality of its founder and from the syncretistic life of its environment 
as it came in contact with both Christianity and paganism. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF NEOPLATONISM 


Every valuable addition to the interpretation of Neoplatonism is 
incidentally an aid to the study of church history. By the third cen- 
tury Christianity had entered very substantially upon the task of making 
itself a vehicle of culture, and in Neoplatonism it found a vigorous rival 
as well as an important source of inspiration and guidance in its own 
endeavor. The debt of successive generations of Christians to their 
Neoplatonic predecessors is today a widely recognized fact, but to esti- 
mate the actual extent and nature of this obligation requires special 
familiarity with that perplexing and elusive system of philosophy founded 
by Plotinus. Two recent discussions, one by Thomas Whittaker and 
the other by William Ralph Inge, are distinct contributions toward a 
better understanding of this subject. 

Whittaker’s Neoplatonists,* which now appears in a second edition, 
has commonly been cited as a standard work ever since its first pub- 
lication in 1901. So far as the main body of the book is concerned the 
new edition is scarcely more than a reprint of the old, but in a supple- 
ment of eighty-four pages the author discusses separately the commen- 
taries of Proclus. Whether this formal arrangement is a happy one 
may be questioned. In an earlier part of the book a chapter is given 
to “The Athenian School,” of which Proclus is of course the most dis- 
tinguished representative. A recasting of this chapter to include a 
thorough treatment of both the views and the writings of Proclus would 
seem to have been the more desirable method of procedure. Then a 
reader would have been more adequately prepared to appreciate the 
succeeding discussion on the influence of Neoplatonism and the con- 
cluding summary of the final chapter. 

A few pages of the Appendix which deal with Gnosticism have 
been substantially re-written to conform to the views of Reitzenstein 


* The Neoplatonists: A Study in the History of Hellenism. By Thomas Whit- 
taker. Second edition, with a supplement on the commentaries of Proclus. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1918. xvi+318 pages. 12s. 
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regarding the significance of Egyptian elements in the origin of the 
movement. But Reitzenstein’s theory of the genesis of Gnosticism is 
hardly so well established that readers can entirely dispense with ref- 
erences to other views held by such modern scholars as Bousset and 
De Faye. 

Of the outstanding merits already evident in the first edition of 
Whittaker’s book little at this date needs to be said. The author is 
sufficiently sympathetic with the Neoplatonists to be able to depict 
their views intelligently, and at the same time he is sufficiently inde- 
pendent to insure a thoroughly objective interpretation of his data. 
The relative brevity of his book is another distinct merit. Instead of 
presenting an elaborate exposition of the whole subject, discussion 
centers about those items which best indicate the originality and his- 
torical importance of Neoplatonism. Strictly speaking, Whittaker does 
not aim to furnish a comprehensive history of the school, but is content 
to provide a concise exposition of the teaching of Plotinus with enough 
attention given to his historical antecedents and to the work of his 
successors to make intelligible the main outlines of the school’s charac- 
ter and influence. 

Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s in London, Gifford lecturer for 1917-18, 
chose as his subject the philosophy of Plotinus.' Professing himself to 
be not merely a student and critic of Plotinus but his actual disciple, 
our author frequently displays the zeal of the ardent advocate rather 
than the calm analytical temper of the sober judge. Nevertheless he 
has made himself thoroughly familiar with the writings of his hero and 
has produced one of the most elaborate works ever composed to expound 
their content. 

The opening lecture is a plea for the fundamental position of mys- 
ticism in religion, and in the realm of mysticism Plotinus is declared 
to have no equal in power and insight and spiritual penetration. He 
represents the climax of Platonism in the ancient world, and modern 
Christianity’s future welfare is thought to depend for its safety upon 
a renewal of that alliance with Neoplatonism which began to exhibit 
itself in pronounced fashion as early as the time of Augustine. To 
state the point in the author’s own language, “for us the whole herit- 
age of the past is at stake together; we cannot preserve Platonism with- 
out Christianity, nor Christianity without Platonism, nor civilization 
without both.” 


* The Philosophy of Plotinus. By William Ralph Inge. In two volumes. New 
York: Longmans, 1918. xvi+270 and xii+253 pages. $9.00. 
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Two lectures are devoted to a survey of conditions in the Medi- 
terranean world of Plotinus’ day and two others give an account of 
his forerunners. The cradle of Neoplatonism is found to have been 
not Athens but Alexandria, where Orientals and Occidentals freely 
mingled, yet the system of Plotinus is held to have been an almost 
completely pure revival of Platonism. The suggestion that mystical 
tendencies cherished by the oriental cults may have contributed features 
to Neoplatonism is emphatically rejected. Successive chapters deal 
at length with the characteristic Plotinian notions regarding the world 
of sense, the soul and its immortality, the intelligible world—or the 
“spiritual” world, as this writer terms it—the absolute, ethics, reli- 
gion, and aesthetics. 

Dean Inge has accomplished the somewhat unusual feat of writing 
interestingly about even the most abstruse phases of Neoplatonism. 
He has also written with abundant knowledge at his command and 
with a personal interest in his subject that made him capable of appreci- 
ating many an obscure color that would have escaped a less admiring 
observer. At the same time his desire to make the third-century Ploti- 
nus the model exponent of a twentieth-century idealism renders it 
somewhat difficult for a reader to maintain an undistorted historical 
perspective. The value of Plotinus as an interpreter of life’s problems 
in the Mediterranean world of the third century is one thing; his worth 
as a guide for the solution of the problems of twentieth-century civili- 
zation in a very different world is quite another matter. This, however, 
is a distinction which seems never to have been specifically made by 
Dean Inge. But some such historical discrimination would seem neces- 
sary to a scientifically valid estimate of Neoplatonism as a whole and 
of Plotinus in particular. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A compact volume by the scholarly president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions‘ represents two interesting 
and highly significant movements in the field of missions. The first is 
seen in the form of the work, a handbook which may serve as a text 
in college or university classes or in more advanced church study groups. 
That such a book could be published is evidence of a conviction that 

* The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. ‘Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion.” By Edward Caldwell Moore. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
Ig19. xi+352 pages. $2.00. 
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missions should find a place on the curriculums of our institutions of higher 
education. It is one more of the indications, of which there are today 
so many, that Protestant communions are beginning to take seriously 
the task of bringing the Christian gospel to bear upon the entire world, 
and that the missionary enterprise, once supported by a comparative 
few, is today winning increasing recognition from the thoughtful and 
scholarly leaders of our nation. 

The second movement which the book represents is that toward 
the conception of Christian missions as a process having as part of its 
goal the transformation by the spirit of Jesus of all phases of the world’s 
life, religious, social, political, economic, and intellectual. The author 
represents “the prevailing mood of our time”’ to be “that which esteems 
that the problem [of missions] is neither to make for another world nor 
yet to make another world in this, but through men who are being 
saved to make this another world.” He conceives missions as the means 
for “the gradual embodiment of the spirit of Jesus in the life of mankind.” 
In close consistency with this position Professor Moore treats the mis- 
sionary enterprise during the past several centuries as an integral part 
of the expansion of Europe, not divorced from but intimately associated 
with the touching of the life of non-European peoples and the filling 
of the comparatively unoccupied quarters of the earth by the energetic 
races of Europe. 

With this point of view, Professor Moore opens his book with a 
brief account of the growth of Christendom since the time of Christ 
and the expansion of Modern Europe since the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, pointing out specifically the relation of the latter movement 
to the missionary enterprise. He then takes up, country by country, 
the main areas of the earth, giving in compact summary the story of 
the invasion of these lands by occidental commerce, races, nations, 
and ideals, and dwelling especially on the missionary enterprise. The 
book thus constitutes a brief history of modern missions regarded as a 
part of the impact of occidental peoples and culture upon other lands 
and as constantly conditioned by that relationship. 

Inevitably the story is too big to be told in so brief a compass, 
except in compact, outline form, and the book accordingly suffers partly 
by necessary omissions and partly from the scanty mention of so many 
names. It is obviously, moreover, written from the Protestant stand- 
point, and while appreciative mention is made of Catholic missions, 
especially of the period before the nineteenth century, there is but 
slight attention paid them in the years since the rise of Protestant 
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missions. The reader goes away almost uninformed as to the remark- 
able progress made in non-Christian lands during the past hundred years 
by missionaries of the Roman church. More attention, too, could well 
be given to the means by which the church has followed the European 
settler in the Americas, Africa, and Australia, and has affected his life. 
The author, moreover, seems not to appreciate the change that was 
wrought in Protestantism when it became missionary. 

In spite of these defects, the book is a most admirable one, and it 
is to be hoped that its publication will serve to stimulate in many 
colleges and universities the introduction of a course on the history of 
missions. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 


THE LEVELLERS 


The Leveller Movement has been interpreted in a doctoral dis- 
sertation, to which was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams prize in 
European history.t The greater part of the material used in its prepara- 
tion was collected by the writer in the British Museum, and an important 
contribution is his condensation of the most significant documents, which 
he has incorporated in the body of the argument. Years have passed 
in the maturing of the author’s conclusions, in the presentation of which 
he has been remarkably forceful and clear. His skilful use of biographical 
material has kept this constitutional study from becoming abstruse and 
dull. Interest is more than sustained; it steadily grows right through 
to the end. The part played by Lilburne is told with gripping interest. 
Cromwell comes in for some severe strictures, but not for more than 
the facts seem to warrant. A noteworthy service to the student of 
church history is the writer’s excellent analysis of Erastianism and 
Independency. 

In the Leveller, the writer discovers a rationalist; an advocate of 
the compact theory of government, pronouncing laws valid only in so 
far as they harmonize with reason and nature; the proponent of a 
written constitution of fundamental laws, framed under the guidance of 
the people and enforced like other laws through the courts. These laws, 
moreover, he maintained, should be simplified. As an idealist he 
believed citizens though untrained in democracy could safely commit 


* The Leveller Movement. By Theodore Calvin Pease. Washington: American 
Historical Association, 1918. x-+406 pages. 
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themselves to self-government. For the attainment of his ideal, unlike 
the Cromwellian who fell back upon the arbitrament of the sword, 
finding in military success the approving intervention of Providence, 
the Leveller relied on persuasion, intrusting his propaganda to a party 
organized on a democratic basis. Though partial to a republican type 
of government, he could and did accept a monarchy. His ideas come 
from two sources—the long-standing theory of the English constitution 
as fundamental law, and the polity of Independency with its impulse 
toward progress, its respect for divine law, and its use of the Covenant. 
His influence is to be seen in the idea that citizens have ability to do more 
than merely carry out the political decisions of their superiors, in the 
radicalism that has remained as an undercurrent in English politics 
since the American Revolution, and in the limitation of government by 
paramount law as manifested in the American Constitution. The 
author does not find the Leveller’s influence in the English Parliament 
of today, where the “‘idea of a supreme law that commands their obedi- 
ence is completely absent, since it may violate the English constitution 
and there is no constitutional remedy for its act.” It is at this point 
that English students of parliamentary institutions may be disposed to 
disagree. They will find the spirit of the Leveller in the ever-present 
solicitude of the Cabinet to conform to public opinion, and in the power 
of the House of Commons at any moment through an adverse vote to 
force a change of government. 


PETER GEORGE MODE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN EXPOSITION OF NIETZSCHE 

Dr. Salter deserves the cordial congratulation and thanks of every- 
one interested in the work of Friedrich Nietzsche for the very careful, 
very informing, and very timely book which he has given us.t The 
results of a long and diligent research are presented in a lucid, attractive 
style. The scattered fragments of one of the most dispersive writers 
who ever lived have been brought together with tireless patience, and 
the most persevering effort has been put forth to construct out of them 
an ordered whole. Nietzsche has been made to appear as consistent 
with himself as it was possible for the most friendly exegesis to make him. 
Whatever is of value in the long series of works, from The Birth of Tragedy 
to Ecce Homo, has been sought out, placed in the most favorable light, 


1 Nietzsche the Thinker. By William Mackintyre Salter. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1917. x+539 pages. $3.50. 
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and brought into connection with the surrounding thought of the period. 
This is the first debt which a critic owes to the notable man whom he has 
undertaken to exhibit to his public, and Dr. Salter has paid it with 
scrupulous and exceptional fidelity. Moreover we are supplied with a 
copious apparatus of references by which each suggested interpretation 
may be verified at once. It is not too much to say that future writers 
on the subject will find this book among the most indispensable for their 
purpose. With special pleasure this tribute is paid at the outset of a 
review by one who means to dissent very radically indeed from Dr. 
Salter’s general estimate, and who has himself written on Nietzsche from 
a point of view which is often the polar opposite of that which this book 
adopts. All competent work in this field is to be welcomed, and it is a 
special joy to break a lance with so well-equipped an opponent. 

It seems unfortunate that Dr. Salter’s expository purpose has almost 
overwhelmed all thought of criticism. We are given much help in as- 
certaining what Nietzsche meant, but little help in deciding how far he 
meant what is true. His opinions are admirably arranged, classified, 
developed. But they are very inadequately weighed. A multitude of 
judgments is reproduced with very slight scrutiny indeed of the tre- 
mendous generalizations—anthropological, religious, ethical, historical— 
upon which these judgments rest and with whose rebuttal they would be 
rebutted. The generalizations are in many an instance just such as 
recent inquiry makes the true scholar most diffident about hazarding. 
The evolution of priesthood and kingship, savage ideas of obligation, 
the relative place of instinct and reason in early culture, democratic 
feeling in the primitive church, the ascetic element in the Gospels—each 
of these is a sphere upon which the learning of our time has cast light, 
a sphere in which the most learned walk very warily indeed, but in which 
we can see from many a defiant and abusive paragraph that Friedrich 
Nietzsche thought it sufficient to be brilliant and needless to be informed. 
One may surely complain that Dr. Salter has so seldom erected a sign- 
post to warn his readers of the crazy foundation for social doctrines which 
Zarathustra did not hesitate to crystallize in an aphorism. 

It may be said that the book expressly disclaims a critical purpose, 
because in the epilogue we are told that it aims to make us understand 
and leaves us to form our own judgment afterward. An author is, of 
course, entitled to confine himself to exposition if he chooses. But pure 
exposition in such a case is not feasible. Criticism is implicit in any 
such presentation. Coleridge’s rule of “experimentative faith,” which 
would assume a writer to be coherent until it has been found impossible 
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to regard him so, is excellent as a preliminary to criticism. But in 
Dr. Salter’s work the revising judgment hardly emerges at all, so that we 
are left to suppose an internal coherence which was not really there. 
Nietzsche’s discordances are so far as possible smoothed over instead of 
being set in bold relief, and the effect often reminds one of a Harmony of 
the Gospels. When he contradicts in one place what he has said in some 
other place, this is not emphasized, as it ought to have been, to his dis- 
credit as a thinker. His apologist inclines to use each extreme view in 
turn as something to be quoted for the relief of Nietzsche’s fame when 
the other extreme is being urged against him, so that his very incon- 
sistencies are dexterously utilized for his defense. It is plain that such 
indulgent treatment would absolve any man who had the forethought to 
insert somewhere in his work the denial of each risky judgment that he 
had inserted somewhere else. 

For example, Nietzsche held that no ethical code can be based on 
objective reason, and that the codes of aristocrat, priest, and mob are so 
many instruments in the campaign of each class to get the upper hand. 
The fundamental human instinct is “ will to power,” and the sole question 
to be settled is whose will to power shall prevail. The difficulty of such 
a view is, first, that it seems to reduce altruism and self-denial to an 
illusion, and, second, that in destroying the objectivity of previous codes 
by making human nature wholly subject to an impulse that varies rather 
than a reason that is one and the same it cuts the ground from Nietzsche’s 
own ethic and makes all debate about morals merely psychological. Dr. 
Salter denies the force of both these objections, but how does he meet 
them? He points out that for Nietzsche the self-sacrificing parent or 
philanthropist acts as he does because “his soul is full, over-full, and has 
to give.” “For love may be of two kinds; here a soul is empty and 
wants to be full; there a soul is overflowing and wants to pour itself out. 
Both seek an object to satisfy their needs, and really the full soul is as 
needy and is as much prompted by the sense of need as the empty one— 
neither is strictly speaking unegoistic.”” So it turns out that in the end 
the parent and the philanthropist are unconsciously in cunning pursuit 
of a more satisfying state of themselves, and altruism has in truth been 
swept away. Yet Dr. Salter seems to think that Nietzsche has thus 
cleared himself of the very charge which he has admitted. It is surely 
plain that a human agent in anything he does must alter his own state. 
But, as the critics of Hobbes pointed out long ago, the question is whether 
this changed state of himself is that at which he aims. And most of us 
had thought that Butler’s reply, which is equally valid against Nietzsche, 
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was borne out by all candid introspection. But Dr. Salter does not even 
notice it. Again, he stoutly denies that the analysis of moral action 
into “will to power” involves the abandonment of ethics. ‘We must 
not be led to think that there is any lack of stringency, whether logical 
or practical, in the aim when once accepted.”” And though an objective 
goal must not be laid down as an authoritative dictum of reason, it may 
fitly enough be “recommended.” But, on Nietzsche’s assumptions, 
how is anyone to “accept” anyone else’s aim? What sense is there in 
“recommending” it to one who is forced by the very law of his being to 
act solely upon his own will to power? Dr. Salter, who seems to favor 
the analogy between the moral and the aesthetic judgment, may retort 
that musical tastes differ, and yet the trained taste may be a criticism 
upon the untrained. Did not Kant in his last Critique use this very 
fact with success as a proof that a rational element must underlie even 
our aesthetic preferences? Still more clearly, if reason is tabooed, are 
we deprived of any criterion by which A’s will to power can be judged 
more worthy than B’s. If every man is doomed from his cradle to be an 
egoist, why waste time in preaching to him the duty of submitting to be 
a “bridge”? The complaint here made is not of the view which Dr. 
Salter has taken. It is of his method in leaving us with a mere exposition 
of his author so worked out as to hide rather than to prominently exhibit 
those respects in which he is vulnerable to attack. The most powerful 
objections are somewhat perfunctorily cited in brief “Notes” at the end 
of the volume, where they are often merely stated without being discussed. 
In truth our author, like most of those who have commended Nietzsche 
to the public, has involved himself in an embarrassing dilemma. The 
prophet of superman is either an unsparing iconoclast of Christian 
morality, or else he is a mere moralist correcting crudenesses, and making 
us all more thorough in working out with insight our old principles. In 
the former alternative we must have it explained to us why the “muti- 
lating of millions of men” after the fashion of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
really bettér than observance of the Golden Rule, why Kant is to be 
despised as ‘the old Chinaman of Kénigsberg”’ for his advocacy of peace 
and Herbert Spencer for daring to hope that some day war would be 
needless, why the development of transcendent personality in the blond 
beast is worth effecting through the blood and tears of countless “slaves. ”’ 
If on the other hand Nietzsche had nothing more to give us than some 
prosaic common sense about pity being apt to defeat its own end, about 
the occasional need for being cruel that we may be kind, about the deeper 
humanity which underlies a stern program of eugenics, or about the 
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lamentable dangers of religious asceticism, then we must ask why the 
prophet himself plainly thought that he had a root-and-branch affair in 
hand, why so copious rhetoric was used about applying “dynamite” 
to the Christian ideals, what, in a word, he can possibly have meant by 
promising within a short time to “make Europe writhe in convulsions.” 
Dr. Salter oscillates between the two alternatives, and not seldom appears 
to avail himself of both at once. He would insinuate Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine by making it grow naturally out of the past, so that it will not de- 
stroy but only fulfil; and at the same time he would vindicate Nietzsche’s 
originality by pointing out how much he has destroyed with a thorough- 
ness that no charity can mistake for fulfilment. In the one mood large 
liberties have to be taken with the modern conscience, in the other 
. equally large liberties with the Nietzschean text. 

Dr. Salter thinks that writers on this subject are being misled by the 
passions of the war. No doubt he is right in this. But if he had not 
told us that his own book was in substance complete before the war 
began there would be ground for a like suspicion of himself, and one may 
be allowed to think that the additions made “in working over the 
material subsequently ” have not been improvements. It seems probable 
that to this stage of revision we owe some at least of that singular argu- 
ment which represents Nietzschean militarism as a high campaign for 
ideals, and the sort of weapon it approves as spiritual rather than carnal. 
The present reviewer has encountered nothing like this since he last met 
with an allegorizing exegesis of the Song of Solomon. Clamors of the 
hour may mislead a man in two ways. He may exaggerate in order to 
reinforce them, or he may fall into supersubtleties in order to denounce 
them. He may be suggestible, or he may be contra-suggestible, and the 
second is the more usual vice in scholars. 

Let no one suppose that the strength of these strictures has proceeded 
from any judgment on the part of the reviewer that this book is on the 
whole poor workmanship. On the contrary it is workmanship of great 
skill, and, one need not say, of quite obvious sincerity. It deserves a 
place beside the brilliant monograph by Henri Lichtenberger, and is not 
to be named with the sloppy stuff by writers like Ludovici and Thomas 
Common whom Dr. Salter in his Preface has mentioned with generous 
but little-merited respect. It is indeed a perfect mine of information, 
which an unconscious bias has badly misused but whose value as learning 
is not thereby lost. Carlyle once laid down the admirable maxim that 
he who has not first appreciated the degree of truth in a writer’s work is 
thereby disqualified from detecting the degree of his error. This book 
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is an excellent corrective to those who refuse in judging Nietzsche to 
pass through the essential stage of appreciation. But a converse maxim 
of equal value, and perhaps of more immediate urgency to biographers, 
would bid us remember that only those who are vigilantly critical of a 
writer’s faults can give a discerning and hence an enduring estimate of 
his merits. With a sincere sense of gratitude to Dr. Salter for his 
services to Nietzsche scholarship, though not to Nietzsche criticism, let 
this supplementary canon be brought under his notice. 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 
Hairax, Nova Scotia 


BRIEF MENTION 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Kent, CHARLES Foster. The Shorter Bible. The New Testamc:t. Trans- 
lated and arranged with the collaboration of Charles Cutler Torrey, 
Henry A. Sherman, Frederick Harris, and Ethel Cutler. New York: 
Scribner, 1918. xix+305 pages. $1.00. 

The task which the authors of this work set themselves was well worth under- 
taking. They have endeavored to set forth the principal historic facts recorded in the 
New Testament and its principal teachings stripped of the obstacles to an understand- 
ing which are created by an archaic translation and by the inclusion of duplicate 
accounts of events and of passages which are so closely associated with forgotten or 
unfamiliar events or thinking as to make little or no appeal to the modern reader. 
The historical method of study seeks to take the reader back to the times in which 
the book was written and the event occurred and put them in the position of reading 
as men of that day read and hearing as they heard. Professor Kent and his associates 
have aimed to bring the New Testament down to the present day, and as far as 
possible to put the reader in a position to read it as if it were written yesterday. 

Yet with this purpose they have attempted to combine a measure of the historical 
point of view. Even their Preface betrays this when it says that the book aims to 
set in Jogical and as far as possible chronological order those parts of the Bible which 
are of vital interest and practical value to the present age. But why chronological? 
And if the purpose is to give to the reader as much of Paul’s thought as is of “practical 
value to the present age,”’ why try to put in this chronological order those portions of 
his letters which the book includes? The abbreviation of the book destroys largely 
the indications of the historic situations out of which they arose. Why then retain a 
chronological order? Why not indeed drop the names of the people addressed and 
arrange the selections in a purely logical order calculated to make clear the apostles’ 
general scheme of thought, as had previously been done in the case of Jesus? This 
is the main thing to be said in adverse criticism of the book. Adopting in the main 
a modernizing and logical point of view, it nevertheless clings to the historical suf- 
ficiently to mar the success of its modernization, but without giving a real chronological 
view. 
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The gospel material is divided into three parts: the life of Jesus mainly taken 
from the Synoptic Gospels, the teaching of Jesus likewise taken mainly from the 
synoptists, and, at the very end of the book, the Gospel of John in abbreviated form. 
This arrangement of course presupposes a critical point of view, yet it is also called 
for by the nature of the material and the practical purpose of the book. One only 
wonders why two or three passages from John are used in the life of Jesus, and why 
the particular passages used are selected. 

The translation is frankly modern, and in the main good. It follows the Revised 
Version in its frequent ignoring of the distinction between the noun with the article 
and without it, but there is little else to criticize. It is a manifest slip of proofreading 
when in the beginning of Galatians Paul makes his apostolic commission to be derived 
from Jesus Christ and God the Father “and from all the brothers who are with me.” 

As the authors in their Preface state, the book will not take the place of the 
standard versions of the complete New Testament, least of all for historical study, 
but it is a valuable supplement to them, especially for the reader with but little time 
at his disposal. E. D. B. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


K6uter, W. Martin Luther und die deutsche Reformation. Leipzig: Teub- 

ner, 1916. v+135 pages. M. 1.50. 

The author is a Ziirich professor who has written somewhat extensively on the 
German Reformation, and has also interested himself in the field of early Pietism. 
This book is a brief popular presentation of Luther for German readers, calculated 
to promote admiration for the Reformer as a personal embodiment of the German 
spirit. Of the one hundred thirty-five pages twelve are devoted to an introduction 
covering the principal aspects of Christian society at the opening of the sixteenth 
century—the emperor, the Diet, the knights, the pope, and humanism. The usual 
information is given on Luther’s family and education to the thunderstorm at Stot- 
ternheim, which was “his Damascus,”’ and decided him to enter a monastery. The 
visit to Rome in 1511 is regarded as not decisive in Luther’s career, although it roused 
his national feeling against Italy. The struggle with the papacy is rapidly outlined. 
In the chapter on “Organization of the Reformation” attention is called to Luther’s 
efforts to promote evangelical worship, and to his contributions to church song. His 
intolerance, especially toward the Anabaptists, is recognized, but is distinguished from 
that of the medieval church toward heretics. “Luther wanted heresy punished not as 
an offence against church dogma and faith, but as blasphemy against the outwardly 
Christian order of society.” This, we are told, while apparently a trivial sophistry, 
is really the key to Protestant toleration. His attitude toward the peasants is explained 
on the basis of his fundamental idea of the duty of obedience to rulers. Similarly his 
dualistic view of life accounts for his teaching that ‘‘When Christians engage in war 
they do so not as Christians but as obedient subjects.” Luther was unshakably loyal 
to the Emperor (“‘Kaisertreu ist Luther bis in die Knochen”’). His adoption of the 
territorial principle for the church, made necessary by the times, was by no means 
in accord with his ideals. The church, he thought, should be unhampered by political 
considerations; “Christ did not trouble himself about politics.” The final chapter, 
on “Luther, the Man and His Work,” is an edifying discourse on the text, furnished 
by Mme de Staél, ‘‘Luther is the most German among the great Germans.” 

j. T. Mm 
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Wiixins, H. J. Westbury College from a. 1194 to 1544 A.D. Bristol: J. W. 

Arrowsmith, 1917. 208 pages. 

This is a compilation of material gathered with a view to a history of Westbury 
College. Sections set forth the early days of the college, Bishop Giffard’s efforts 
toward its enlargement, its deans, and canons, with a chronological statement of their 
preferments, its dissolution, a Westbury tradition, and the careers of John Carpenter, 
Henry Sampson, and William Canynges. The most notable chapter is one that gives 
information concerning John Wyclif. The compiler has covered considerable new 
ground by conscientiously examining episcopal registers, patents rolls, papal cor- 
respondence, and miscellaneous documentary material embodied in the publications 
of several county historical societies. This service will be appreciated by a select 
circle of investigators whose scholarly instincts may suggest some parallels between 
the history of Westbury College and that of the partciular institution they are exam- 
ining. To others this compilation will be of little value. - a me 


FAULKNER, JOHN ALFRED. Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918. 173 pages. $0.75. 


From an analysis of Wesley’s teachings on riches, the making of money, luxury, 
scarcity of provisions, the rum traffic, tobacco, militarism, and slavery, the writer 
concludes (with Lecky) that it was the religious enthusiasm of the Wesleyan revival 
which saved England from a social upheaval corresponding to the French Revolution. 
Though conservative in his devotion to the central truths of the gospel, Wesley is 
represented as liberal in his definition of the church, in his terms of admission to his 
societies, and in his wide mental outlook and fellowship with the spirits of all races, 
times, and creeds. His churchmanship abounds in contradictions. The whole drift 
of his life after 1738—notably his use of lay preachers—was a repudiation in practice 
of the church for which he kept professing such unabated devotion. 

An appendix dismisses the Erasmus tradition of Wesley’s ordination as wholly 
untenable. The author’s study as a whole is fresh, interesting, and scholarly. 

P. G. M. 


PURCELL, RICHARD J. Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. Washington: 
American Historical Association, 1918. x+471 pages. 


This is a doctoral dissertation submitted to the graduate faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity to which was awarded the John Addison Porter and the Justin Winsor prizes. 
It appears with revisions and abridgments, especially in respect to charts and notes. 

The first two chapters deal with the growth of irreligion, deism, and dissent, and 
the consequent revolt against Calvinism. The author convincingly shows that 
through the combination at the polls of the unorthodox and heretical, religious liberty 
was secured for Connecticut, and Congregationalism bereft of its control over the 
state. Chapters iii and iv discuss the economic awakening of Connecticut during the 
period. Agriculture, banking, commerce, education, and immigration are treated in 
detail as affording in the changes involved an understanding of the struggle for democ- 
racy, governmental and social. The concluding four chapters give an account of the 
alignment of parties involving ecclesiastical forces, and the steps by which a consti- 
tution was finally secured. 
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For the church historian, this study has considerable information bearing upon 
the progress of religious bodies during the period. Statistics are freely given, and 
conclusions drawn from a wide range of source literature. A good map of the loca- 
tion of churches is attached. The part played by the churches in politics is well 
presented. The bibliography is comprehensive and well arranged. ie 
ZOLLMANN, CARL. American Civil Church Law. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1917. 473 pages. $3.50. 

This volume is the first attempt to set forth the legislation by which the several 
state and the federal governments have protected the various church organizations in 
their civil, contract, and property rights. The author has derived his conclusions not 
only from the statutes but from scores of court decisions based thereon. He has 
sought to meet the requirements of clergymen, church trustees, students of American 
institutional history, and lawyers. His style is free from technical phrases, and his 
viewpoint is strictly non-sectarian. Citations have been made in illuminating but 
not superfluous proportions. Historical development has been introduced where 
such knowledge has seemed necessary. The first chapter reviews in a general way 
what is protected by the states under the term “religious liberty.” The. following 
chapters give the law on corporations, church constitutions, trusts, schisms, church 
decisions, tax exemptions, disturbance of meetings, contracts, clergymen, officers, 
dedication and possession, pew rights, cemeteries, and Methodist Espiscopal deeds. 
Only a thoroughly trained and long-experienced lawyer is competent to pass on the 
many fine points raised by a book so wide in its range and technical in its bearings. 
From the thoroughness of his documentation and the spirit in which he writes, it 
would seem that the author has given us a contribution as trustworthy as it is lucid. 

P. G. M. 


DOCTRINAL 
Youtz, HERBERT ALDEN. Democratizing Theology. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1919. 39 pages. $0.25. 

A discussion of the task of theology in a day of democratic ideals marked by 
genuine appreciation of the power of the spiritual inheritance of Christianity and an 
equally clear representation of the demands of democracy. The three enemies of a 
democratic theology are orthodoxy (as a type of autocratic thinking), mechanism (as 
a dehumanizing force), and externalism (as a type of activity which lacks spiritual 
depth). 

G. B. S. 


HEFELBOWER,S.G. The Relation of John Locke to English Deism. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918. viii+188 pages. $1.00. 


The author challenges the very common assumption that Locke was an influential 
figure in the development of English deism. His study consists of a thoroughly objec- 
tive consideration of all the facts at our disposal. He shows conclusively that rational- 
istic ideas were the common property of all liberal thinkers of the age, and that the 
fundamental validity of ‘‘natural religion” was almost universally conceded. To 
trace these exclusively or principally to Locke is to ignore the evidence. When we 
come to the specific question of attitude toward supernatural religion; Locke was 
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decidedly conservative, while the deists were depreciatory or hostile. No significant 
use of Locke can be found in deistic writers. Locke himself refused to be classed with 
the deists. The fundamental traits of deism were already formulated and had been 
explicitly criticized before the publication of Locke’s essay. Dr. Hefelbower concludes 
that both Locke and the deists belong in a much wider and more varied movement 
of rationalistic thinking, which includes liberal theologicans as well, and that direct 
relationship between Locke and the deists is surprisingly small. He might have em- 
phasized further the fact that early deism assumed the validity of innate ideas, while 
Locke denied the existence of such ideas. However, Locke’s theological conserva- 
tism has little connection with his epistemology. 

The study is well organized and clearly worked out. Apart from its specific 
inquiry it is an illuminating exposition of the criticism of religious ideas current in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. G. B. S. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Grttres, ANDREW. The Individualistic Gospel and Other Essays. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1919. 208 pages. $1.00. 

The author is well known on account of his pastorate in the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Minneapolis. These essays, prepared during his 
opportunity for mature thought since leaving that active work, represent the rich 
fruit of his practical and pastoral labor. The heart of the book is in the contention 
that the gospel is for the individual as well as for the group; and that we are in grave 
danger of losing the concern for the salvation of the soul in the urgent pressure of 
social service. This is the burden of chapters x-xiii, which might well have been 
elaborated, to the exclusion of several chapters made up of interesting articles on 
other subjects, but plainly used here as padding. The unity of the book is badly 
marred by the unrelated character of the contents, while the major purpose of the 
writer is not carried out as fully as it might have been. For the danger of stressing 
the “religion of the deed” and the social program of the church in the community 
needs to be met by precisely such an emphasis upon the complementary phase of the 
Christian religion that Dr. Gillies gives us. We come at social service through the 
acts of those who have been “saved” into the Christian life. ‘The man who is nor- 
mally and healthily concerned about the salvation of his own soul, to the exclusion of 
everything else, will ultimately be more concerned for the complete salvation of the 
race and do more for the race than the man who looks upon all concern for one’s soul 
as a selfish business.” Dr. Gillies makes his point emphatically; he must, for he is 
trying to meet a position that has been making its way without due regard for the 
validity of the individualistic factor in the Christian program. 

We question the accuracy of the statement that happiness is not affirmed by the 
New Testament to be a part of the Christian life. On the contrary Jesus and Paul 
make it integral to the new life in Christ. Dr. Gillies says that the abused words 
“Cas he thinketh in his heart, so is he,” are perverted in current use; and then pro- 
ceeds to pervert them again (p. 110). 

By chance Professor Barker’s The Social Gospel of the New Era lies on the desk 
as we write. We have read them both with care. The Methodist pastor and the 
Methodist professor state with Methodist fervor the two sides on the one truth of 
Christian salvation. They ought to be read together. O. S. D. 
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